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Preface 



In prczparing thu ERIC I'irsi Analysh, the authors hiwe not uttempred to 
writu a typical debate htindbQuk containing anirmativc and negative casing 
approaches and evidence hk% Rather, fhey have been concerned with 
supplying the reader with background information \\"liich points out and 
ilkuninaces the uiideriying Issues of the 1973^74 National High School 
Debate ReHolutions. Of course, the complex subject of [loverty in America 
cannot he encompassed in detail in a study of this limited magnitude. How- 
ever, if it stimulates thought and mutivaces further research, then the study 
will have succeeded in meeting lis goals. In order to faciliEate additional 
research, an extensive annntarcd biblioi^raphy accompanies the study. 

Primury research iiiatcrials assembled by the authors are also available on 
microiiche. These can be obtained by writing to the Speech Communication 
Association, Statlcr Hilton Huteh New York, New York lOOOl 
prepaid ) . 

i'he aufhtirs wish to express their deep iippreciation to Dr. Patrick Kcnni- 
cott, Associate Bxecutive Secrerary for Research of die Speech Cunimunica- 
tinn Association, without whose assistance the project could nor have buen 
completuLl. Wu would also like to acknou^ledge a debt of gratitude to our 
Research Assistants, Howard Heales and Char Reiher, and to our patient 
lypisr, Julie Bernt. 
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^ijtroductioTi 



In 1969 rhc Prcsidcnr's Commission on Income Maintenance Programs 
grimly cnnciudcd its ruport, Povcriy Anihl Phuty: The Anwricd)! Piiradox, 
as follows: 

In the coursL: of our invcsri^utiuns . . . we ftnind scvctc povc-rfy and m 
cfkcfH thniULrhtnir the nurion and m^mv, all ethnic i^ronpi l^hi^ poverty \% nnt 
only ruhuivu to rising Anic^fican -living >;tandnrdH, but is ofren stark mid 
ubsoliitt:. Thgrc art roo niiiiiy Aincriciin faniilic?^ Nvith iiiadcqinitc shelter, 
inadtquiiEc clothing, uboliite hiinj^CT, and iinhcaltliy living coiuhiions. Mil- 
lions of persons in our sucieEy do not huve n snniciuu share of America s 
uilhicnce to live decently, Tliey eke nut a hare exiKtence nnder dcplorabic 
c'onditionH. 

In addition to the cnrrent pour, wu have been concerned with others wlu) 
easdy coiild become pt)t)r. Moi^t persons who depend on earnings for their 
incomes face the risk of losing rhat access to prosperity throui;h accidcntj 
disnbiliry, loss of a breadwinner, or tihsolescence of skills. Pew Aniericans 
are wholly free from the econtiinic N'icissiriides of life. 

We have found rhar existini^ governmenta! m^.ThuniNnis and insfiutititais 
are sifiiply inadequare ft)r alleviating eKi^ting poverty and prutectini^ rhc 
nonpoijf ugninst rhe risk<i that they are incapable of dealing with themselves, 
We have foimd rhat there is no overall systeni of economic security.- 

Since the issuance of the Comniission s report, fbe problems of puverty^ 
fueled by moiinting rates of unemployment and iniiacion, have increased 
both in intensity and m scope. Today, as in 1 969, a wall of want surrounds 
and isulatcs u sii^nilicaiu portion uf American sociery, It is against this 
backdro ^ that the 1973^74 National High School Debate Resoludons invite 
us to explore rhe necessity fur and the feasibility of developing new federal 
proi^rams to curb poverty. 

This study will be divided iiUO three parts, Part I will" examine the 
problem of poverty in America, its dc[initions, dimensions, causes, and 
c^lTccts. Piirt 2 will describe currenc locul, snife, and federal antipoverty 
prDgranis. Parr 3 will consider some of the pros and cons of attempting 
to control poverty through such approaches as u gLiaranteed minimimi 
income^ public wuirk for those livinij in poverty, and programs providing 
for comprehensive welfare. 



^overtyr^efinitions.^m^ Causes, and Effects 



Dojinitions of Poverty 

Auchorirics disagree sharply in choir esrimiues of the cxfcnr and severity 
of tlif/ nation's povcrEV prDblem. These: disngrccmcnrs arise because invcsti^ 
gutors busu their estimates on different dafifiitions arid assumptions concern- 
ing poverty. Poverty may hu defined in absolute terms, which attempt to 
describe condidons of actual physical wane and deprivation, or in relative 
terms, which express thc; degree to which individunls are able to share in 
the nution's ufHuence. 

Ahsnlntc ilcjuihtfm of pnvori). Ordinarily, pnvercy is defined in nhsohirc 
terms through die use of a poverty index. A poverty index aticmprs to 
determine the level of income which is required by individuals or familit^s 
of varying sizes in order to enjoy an adequate standard of hving. Families 
or individu ' whose annuul income {both cush and non money income) 
falls below is level are deiined as poor; families whose annual income 
exceeds this level are clnssified as nonpooL h should be apparent diac 
assuniptions about what constitutes an adequate standard of living and what 
income is required to achieve that slandard involve highly subjective judg^ 
ments, Is one's standard of living adequate when his income barely permits 
him to survive, or does an adequate stnndard of living demand higher 
consumption standards? To the extent that Qne researcher's judgments ref ect 
gteatcT expectntions than another's, he will set the poverty index at a 
higher level, and his investigations will show more people living in poverty. 
How much variation may we expect? A srudy prepared for the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress in iy65 revealed differences us great as 
25 percent, ranging froni poverty estimates as losv as 9 percent of the 
population to esdmatcs thac placed 36 percent of the American people 
in poverty," 

The most commonly used poverty index Lotlay is one developed by the 
Social Security Administratinn in 1965 and accepted with slight revisions 
by the Federal Interagency Commission in 1969. The Inreragencys Poverty 
Index draws the poverty line at ii point which represents a survival income 
adequate to buy the bare necessities of life. Since it h asiumed that food 
accounts for approximately one-third of a family s annual expenditures, the 
Index sets the line by esdniaring what it costs ft^r farm and nonfarm families 
of varying size to purchase a low-budget, nutrldonnlly adequate diet and 
multiplying this figure by three. In dotofmining the cost of the food budget, 
the Index follows guidelines established in the Department of Agricultures 



food plan. Tlie IikIck h ail justed accordi; ^ to changes in ihc Cnnsumer 
Pricu Inilcx. In 1 968 rhc Intlex stootl at a ywur tot a lUJiifurni laniily 

of ftnir or approNim;ucly 52.-13 per day per faniily mtmbcr; f(3r a farm 
family of four ir was S3v05-i pcT annum av SIAU a day per person. 
Because of inflationar)' pressures in rhe ecofitimy -jiressures which arc re= 
ilected in n 19.6 percent incruaa* in tlie ConsunUT Price Index— tOilay the 
Poverty Index srands ur SA,2 V) for a nonfarm family of four or ajijiroxi- 
miitcly per day per individual, and S3.6()I pur year for aimnaruble 

farm f am dies or SIl/\" per day per lamily menibcr. 

The oilicial Poverty Index has hLrit challeni^cd on a nuniher of counts, 
Much of this criticisni conies^ from indiNiduaU and groups wlto maintain 
that ilie Index is wholly unrealistic in terms of meeting thu actual needs 
of die ponr= One criticisrn vciiced frecjuenrly h that rhe IX'f^arrment of 
A^Lrnculturu .s focHl phan docs nor provide a nurntionallv adequue diet. 
Nof onh\ k is claimed, dc^es rhe plan force the ptsor to consume more foodb 
heavy in starches and fewer jiroducts rich in pr(][ein, but ir also ret|iiirc-s 
a de^^ree of skill in meal j^laniiing Hnd buyint; which is beyond the capa- 
bilities of mosc families liviui^ in 'vsverty. As the President's Commisvion 
on [nConie Maintenance Programs expressed die problem, *'rhe Depart- 
mutu's plan a^isiunes the jslinj-spur will buy in economical quanritics arid 
Will tiike advantui;e of special biirgains, bur ihh is purficulariy tlinicuk 
for the poor family with ifuidequLUe sicirai^e anil refrigeration jand fre- 
quently wiihour means of transporraticin In additii)n, the UkkI plan makes 
nt) allowance for eiuini^ (jutside the home, yet such expenditures may be 
necessary icsr xx^orkinA* members of the faniiJ/ and for schooNage ciiildren, 
A second criticism questions the poiru ur which the Index draws the pnverry 
line. As currently set, the poverty line requires poor families to without 
many thiiigs which are cumnionly thouglu ro He necessities in toduys suciety 
--iideejULite transjiorrLuion, medical care, insurance, home lixrures and fur- 
nishinpi schoul books and supp!ies, to mentiun only a Hmpirical cvi= 
dence appears to support his criticism. In 1 967 rhe Bureau c^f Labor 
Smtistics compared the m()nthly budgets of rypical families living; in poverry 
(yearly incomes of $3/110) with mnderate inconie families (yearly in= 
comes of S7,H36), The results are presented in Table L The nimi{ita= 
tions of these hgures will be described later when we discuss the efTecrs of 
poverty. 

Finally, the Index is criticized for failing to consider regional case of 
living difTercntials, An annual income of S4,229 might adequately meet 
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die needs of a family of four in WiniickL Kansas, yet \i wuuid he wholly 
insiillicicnr to meer che requiremenES of a similar family in New York Gry. 

Ac the opposite cxtfeme, some criro chart^c rhar the Index gives an 
inllated and misleading picture o{ rhe eKreiu ami scope of povcrry. In 
iihng ruK forms and cnmplcring welfare applicaEion forms, die poor may 
understate their cash incomes by as much as 11 percenr.^ Mnreover, many 
families livinj^ belcnv die poverty line own rheir own homes and/or supple= 
ment dieir cash incomes witli forms of nonmoney income. This posinon 
appears to bu crudituble when die poor are measured by dieir pos^cssi(3ns 
and consumption of consumer goods and services. According to a Task 
Force Reporr of the Unired Stares Chamber of Commerce issued in iyfi5, 
79 percent of all families wj[h incomes of less than S3,()()() a year own 
u fejevision ser. 5 I percent have burh a television set and a telephone, 
73 percent own a washing machine, 1 9 percent own a htime freexer, 65 
percenf Jive in dwellings that are not dilapidated, wi[h runninij hot water 
and ii toilet, both for the exclusive use of die family, and M percent pur^ 
chased an automobile in that year/' The 1970 Census Bureau Report 
indicLitcs diat consumption ixttterns for the poor have nor changed appre= 
ciably since the Task Force report was madeJ 

Roktiiio (hlimihu of pov^yty. liiiplicit in any absolute definition of 
poverfy is the assumption that the poor share proportionately in the eco^ 
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n(/mic growth of the narion .inj will continue to do so in the futiirci. Thus, 
it h cominanly accepted that as the generul living smndufd increuses, more 
and more poor families will be pulled across the poverty line undj once 
across die line, will continue tg make steady pins, Studies of income 
distribution, however, rnise serious doubts about the validity of this assump- 
rion. While the total number of poor people, as nieasural by the ollkial 
Index, has declined appreciably since 1959, nor only has^the rate of decrease 
slowed, but those at the lovs'er end of the income scale hiive nor shared 
ec|ually in Americas grusving prosperity. From 1959 through I96S, as is 
shoun in Table 2, fhe niediun income increased by 57 percent while the 
poverty line inLfeascd b}^ jnly 20 percent. 

Tjhlc r*. h!crviisc\ iu the Mcdidu lucamu jud ilu' Poiuri\ Line frdm 1959 
ihroin^h 1%H^ 



Median inLoinc 
Pu%^erry line 

Poverty line u ■ V of median income 



1959 im hicmisv 

59,948 57fr 

52,973 S3,553 20a 

47 ^-r 36% 



These srntistics indicate a grosving gap befween the living srandards of the 
poor and chose of tb^ more affluent members of our society. This led the 
Presic^cnt's Commission on Income Maintenance Programs ro bture: - 

I The gap I is a significanr social fact. As the genernl American standard 
of living improves, the j)oor will become progressively worse off by 
comparison with some norm, The poor— dcimed by an unchanging scale— 
will be struggling br social survival even after the problem of physical 
survival has been soIvedJ' 

Until we devise new definitions of poverty r ,*lative to norms concerned with 
the social problems of poverty, the Commi ,sion concludes, we may not be 
able CO evaluate the plight of the poor in any meaningful way. 

Why may the poor face "a light for social survival'? The stark facl: is 
that rho afljuenr members of our society set consumption standards which 
retjuirc constantly higher levels of income for one to cxisc. The Commis= 



siofis report, a/min, is especial i\ tilling on t!iis pniiu. ^H^fllucnce in= 
creases/' ir explains, ' " 

city hoiisini; oxlcs he up^rnucJ. und ihu nos^r will have ro nnpri)\L- their 
hoincs, or pay inure rent for tlieir berfer hLnininj^s. Wlieii innsr nf the enriv 
iiiuiiUy nwriH uutiMiKibiles uf fnoves tt) ihc suburbN, pahlic triUi.ipurcaiiun Will 
probabl)' clercrionue, kavini^ the p<Kjr svirh uither inadcqiiiiie or imitij eApcn- 
sive cninspnrcaridn. The eity will ennch the piibiiC Nchoul currkiihim, iiiiii 
ptior sfiicluius will have tn pay for special assembly jiroi^rai'is and (lekl trips! 
or buy i^yin Hiilrs instead uf ^cium shoes "^^^^ whire shiri^ and neck 
tie!^ instead of siinpler elothiiig, or buy 'iiilfurnis iii i?fder fn belonLt ro chibs; 
childieii in families liiiable to pntvide money for blither edncari(]n will fall 
farther behind.^" 



Much the same uri^umenr ^can be niade %vitli feHpeci to every uspcct of 
the? tjiiality oi life. If the poor cannfic catch up, diey will become increase 
ini^ly isolafed niul esrranued from the ■general socicr\'. ns ill have cleveb 
oped, in short, two American— one rich and fine poor, For tlie poor, ec]uality 
uf i)}Tpoffimity will cease to be a fact as nuid chiss lines flisanpear and 
society ^ro\S'S mure stratilied. Our nation in already experiencing some of 
the resuhs pruduced by social divisien in the urban unrest diat niiinifests 
itself in rnany of our major ciries. According to some observers, these 
dangers can only deuperi as the i^ap between the poor and die aflhaenr widens. 

Those who udvocure this view call for a fundamencul reappraisal of cur- 
rent deiinitions of poverty, Sonie would establish the poverty line ar the 
median family inconiu; others would use nc^rnis and s^'andurds based on 
econoniic L;ro\\'rdi; still others would formnlaie delinitions in terms of wbuc 
income is required to preserve uqualiry of opportunicy. Whatever the precise 
formulation, the new definitions would measure poverty in relative terms 
nicher than by the (ixed, absolute scales now empluyed in che oliicial Index, 



Dimensions of Povcriy 

As you will discover when you bt;|in your research, most of the statistical 
da. til summarising the dimensions of poverty conies from Bureau of the 
Census reports and is expressed in the absolute standards of the oflicial 
Index. Hence, these staciscics muse be reincerpretcd if rehidve definirions 
of poverty are employed. But morc% it is important to realize that these 



statistical SLimrnarics niuy give n mislcrading iinpression the intensity of 
fhu povcTiy I'lrublein, since they do nut show thu ex tent lo which many 
poor famih'cs fall shnrt of the Poverty hulex. According to John F. BkUimanj 
in !970, 10 niiilion American families reported anninil incomes of less 
than S3,(H)() a year, an amount neurly $600 on the average Ik^Iow the 
poverty line. In rural area^, 70 percent of the poor had incomes under 
S2,()0() u year, and 32,5 percent Jived on less than SljOOC) a yearj' 

Between \%0 and 1069, poverty declined sharply in the United Srates, 
from 39,H5 1 ,()()() people to 24 J 4^^, ()()(). However, after 19^9, the number 
-Jiving in poverty inched back up until, in 1971, it stood at 25,559,000. 
Of theKT--4L|2_ii£OKirnately I7JH(),()00, or 68.6 percentj Vvere white and 
1 JHOS^BiT^W--'M)^''V^ were black. Tlie remaining I percent were 
Indians uiid Aiexican-AmericunHrirK-t^is oi totul popuiatiun. one our of 
every eight Auiericans lived in ptjscrty in IVTf-r-^--^^^ 

Analysis of curreiu povercy ^riuisries icads ro two iinpoftnTt^-caoclusiom. 
First, we may have encriuntered a probk-m of hard core poverty that witH-^ 
not be scilved easily in the foreseen hie fumre. The rapid rate of decline 
experienced in the 1960s is probably atypical^ since it occurred during a 
period of extraordinary economic growth and especially low uneniploymenr. 
In 196B econoniists predicted tliat die Gross National Product (GKP) 
hud to i^row in real terms at aii annua] rate of about 4 percent in order 
to reduce the nimiber tjf |>eople living in poverty to 17 million by 1974.^^^ 
From 1970 forward, we have not only failed to achieve this rate of ^^rosvth, 
but moimtini? unemployment has erased some of the gains which we have 
made. As a consequence, if these trends concinue, few^er families will cross 
the poverty line, or a significant number will actually fall back into poverty. 

Second, the istiitiHtics indicate that the com[X3sition of the poor h chang- 
ing; p()ckc'ts of poverty are beginning to appear %vhose members gain only 
marginally from increases in the GNP, These pockets most often include 
the aged, racial minorities, female-heuded famines, and large fainllies. 
Moreover, these poverty pockets seem to ctjncentrate in particular rural 
region^; and in particular sections of our large cities. 

Poverty is especially acute among our senior citizens. In 1967. the last 
date for which statistics are available, 3.'' million aged people, or 36 percent 
of the population 65 years or older, were poor. This included 34 percent 
of all white retirees and 50 percent of all blacks over 65 J' The incidence of 
poverty among rlie aged is likely to increase in the years ahead because 
inflafion has eroded incomes from pension nlans, savings, and Social 



Securiry benelits which were once thoiighr to. be adcquute. In adJicipn, the 
aged poor arc finding it increasingly diflicult to find employ iiiefir upon 
retin^inenn 

Households headed by women also uccount for significant clusters of 
poverry. In 1971 approximately 50 percent of all the poor lived in house- 
holds headed by women.-'* Forty-five percent of ull poor childrea lived in 
mch households, as did 65 percent of die aged,-^^ In 1970 che median Income 
for families heuded by females was $5,093 per year, less than half of the 
median income of househnlds with mn!e heads= Forty=thfee percent of diese 
women and their dependents lived bekm^ the poverty line (for househokis 
headed by black kimlas, the figure runs to 57 percent),^' 

]n addition, tlie poor tend to concentnite among the non^white sej^ments 
in our population. Thirty percent of all the poor are black, an incidence 
of poverty better than tliree times the rare for wlutc; persons. Their median 
income is less than 60 percent of die median income of white families^ and 
the story is even more tragic for other non=wIiite minorities. It is estimated 
that 50 percent of all American Indians live in poverty. A study of incomes 
of Mexican-Americans living in Texas reveals that nearly 50 percent exist 
below the poverty line. Nearly all American Eskimos are poor.-^ 

Finally, poverty is concentrated in familius of large size. The PreHidents 
Commission on Incame Maintenance Programs singled out family size as 
one of the chief factors explaining poverty.^' Social Security analyst MoIIie 
Orshunsky reported in the April 1966 Sfjcial S(^c/n}/y ndlctin that ''one 
half of tiie faniilies with six children were below tlie poverty line; this 
compares with 12,5 percent Families with only one child."-*' 

Irrespective of its composition-agud, non-whites, female-heuded house- 
holds, or large families-^poverty is especially keen in identifiable rural areas 
and urban centers, Rural poverty is mosr likely to be found in the Appa- 
lachian region, in the soiuliern counties of Illinnis, Indiana, arid Oiiio, in 
the depleted mining and timber areas of the Great bakes, and in Spanish 
speaking areas of the Somhwest. In 1971, 20 percent of all farm families, 
some 50C),0()(), werg classilied as poor, These rtiral families account for 
AA percent of ihu poverty in tbe Unired Srates, The prtjblem is particularly 
severe among black rural workers in die Souih and among migrant workers 
in (he farming regions of the Southwust and the Far West. Urban poverty 
concentnites in the slums and ghettos of the large cities, Fifty^six percent 
^ of the poor reside in the Standard Kfetropolitan Sratistica! Areas (SMSA ) 

t^f the nation. Some 33.6 percent live in the iimer city; anofher 22,4 percent 



are found in ihc KLiburbs, Ir is esritnatd that 31 percctu of .ill black fiimilies 
in mgEropolitan areas arc poor, '' 

In nitempcing t(] summarize the dimunsinns nf poverty in America, \ve 
would be v^m to heed the \vords of the President's Cunimission an Income 
Maintenance Programs. It observes; • 

'riiousnnds of j'^^^i^es of staristics about rhc pour have been tabulated and pub- 
lished. The pOLir havg been measured, surveyed, and t^ofted into numerous 
care4|ories. . . , Bur in the end, the diversiiy nf rhe pmr c)verwhehTiH anv 
simple actenipt to describe iheni with staiiHtics, What may be said is simply 
that millions of uuf felluw citizens arc hvin^ in severe poverty, with few 
prospects f{jr a better life, and often wiuli little hope for the nuure. 

'I n the prH>r, poverty is no sriuisrical nr sociological matter. Their condi- 
lums exist as a daily fight for siirvivaL This Coninlissitm lias found their 
deprivaticm tu be real, not a trick of rhetoric or statiHtics. And for the pos^r, 
their poverty is nut a temporary situation, but an endurini* face of Ufe,^^ 

Qiuses of Poi eriy 

It has been said that the causes of poverty are nearly us numerous as 
the number of |X)or people. Hosvever, for purpt)Ses of analysis, these causes 
can be classilied under the headings of uneniploynienc and underemploy- 
mentj inadecjuute education^ racial discrimination, unc^mpioyable^j and family 
si^e.^'- Seldnm, however, can a given instance of poverty be explained solely 
in terniH of a single caLisal factor ISfost poor people have several handicaps. 
They lack education, for esample, us well as coming from large families; 
or they have ]ihysical disabilities svhich hinder their efforrs to find work, 
in addition fo being a nieniber of a racial minority. It must also be added 
chat pfiV^riy is a cause of poverty. Once a family is locked into poverty, 
its condition is likely to set into motion events that tend to perperuare the 
situation. Children drop out of school, the family Is unable to pay adetjuatu 
afrcntion to personal hygiene, medicul care, and proper diet, or the family 
nwmbers succumb to pessimism and despair, further underjnining conlidencc 
in ilieir abdity to help theniselves, 

UH^mjiluyhiaul toh/ HmkrvmjnoypHvnt. Of all the groups in oiif econ- 
omy, those under the poverty line experience the highest rates of unem- 
ploymenf and underemployinent, Low income family heads are the last 
to be hired in periods of full cmiiloyment and the first to be hud olT or lired 
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during pefiods of low employment Moreover, they are the people most 
likely to be forced into parr-time work, A srudy completed in 1966 by the 
United States Cen.sus Uureau for the OfljCe of Economic Opportunity 
showed : 
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Unemployment and underemployment among the poor do noc occur 
because chey are lazy and shifcless, Leonard Goodwin detecw "no difference 
in attitudes toward work among young males on relief and comparable 
males in the work force/' Aside from a measurable lack of confiuf^nce in 
cheir ability to land jobs, blacks displayed about the same artitudes as 
whites. Goodwin also found that upward of 70 percent of che women 
recfeiving Aid to Families with Dependent Chiidren (AFDC) expressed a 
desire co wofk.^^ Another study^ by Harvey J. Hilaski, reaches very nearly 
the same conclusions. Sampling attitudes coward work in poverty areas of 
six United States citieSj Hikski discovered that "the proportion of poverty 
area nonparticipants in the labor force wanting jobs w^as higher than the 
comparable proportion nationwide/' Most otcen the poor gave ill health 
as their reason for not working. Hilaski's findings are summarized in 
Table 4, 
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The eKperiences in the labor market since 1966 hold out little promise 
of gains for the poor through greater employment opportunities, Since 
1966 low inCOine fumilies have most suffered from the economic trade offs 
that have been made to contfol inflation, especially che government's 
acceptance of high races of unemployment. In 1969 unemployment stood 
at 3»9 percent of the labor force; in 1970 the percent of unemployment 
rose CO 5.4 percent; it climbed again in 1971 to 6,4 percent and leveled 
out in 1972 at 5.8 percent, where it remains today* In actual numbers, 
9^- unenijiloyment among vshice members of the labor force rose from 23 
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million in 1969 to 5.9 million in 1972; black uncfmploymenc increased 
in die same period from 570,01)0 m 838,000/^' The current unemployment 
profile revciils a growing incidence of hard core, long term unemploynient, 
a kinj of unemployment particularly destructive to the poor. This trend 
is illustmfcd in the following table: 

T\ibh Wi/d'hr of Unemploymeni by Percefit^igejr^ 
Percepjt of iha titiCfuplnycHl 
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Not only is the tocal number of unemployed increasing, then, but die 
length of time between jobs h ulso increasing. This means that ii growing 
number of the poor face protracted debilinuing periods of unemployment. 

But chronic unemployment and undcremploynienf is only one nspecr 
of die problem. Even w^hen work Is available, for the poor holding a job is 
no guarantee of escaping from pov^erty. Churacteriscically^ the poor worker 
is unskilled or semiskilled. Among those ofiidally classified as poor, only 
two out of every ten are also clnssliied as skilled workers. Because they luck 
skills, the poor must accept employnient in low paying industries such as 
agriculture, retail trades, and service (janitors, svaiters^ busboys, hospital 
orderlies, etc.). Of all furm laborers 73,3 percent earn less chan $100 a 
week and 32.8 percent make jess than SfiO a week; 303 percent of the 
inner city poor families receive less dian the S80 u week which is necesaury 
to keep a funiily of four above the poverty line. In addition, few of the 
poor are able to find full-time employments Jn i971i 50 percent of the poor 
family heads worked, but only 20 percent worked forty weeks or more 
during the year. The total situation is sumniarixed as follows by MJT 
^.^rofessor Michucl J. Piare; 



The Qpor can expecc low \y^gi% no job securityj no atlvancumc-nt, mcuger 
vsurking conditions, no fringe benefits, and harsh suppression. . . , In the 
employer's eyes, one worker is readily subscitumble for anocher.^'' 

Many workers, especially in ruru! areas, are not entitled to imemploymenc 
compensatiQn during periods when they are noc working; niany orhers 
exhaust their bunelus because of protracted unemployment'^^' 

Finally, some of the nacion's poor cannot land and hold jobs because they 
Inck the rninspornicion to get from cheif homes ro the business or industrial 
location. Industry and business have followed the migrucion of Nvhlcc citizens 
from the urban inner city to the suburbs. This migrarion has left in its wake 
a number of poor people in the inner city for whom public transportation is 
virtually nonexistent and who lack the resources to pufChase Cars, jobs 
may await them In suburban industrial parks, but they jack the means vo 
get from the city center to the factory/" 

hhtdeqmiia mhf€iitio>h There is a close connection between poverts and 
education. Paul 0, Flaim and Nicholas J, Pelers point out that there is 
a high correlation between income level and educationa! achievement; indi- 
viduals who ccrminace their formal education at an early age are much 
more likely to be at the lower end of the income distribution scnle/^ In 
1971, 50 perccnc of poor heads of hauseholds had an eighth grade educa- 
tion or less; iOJ percent had nor completed high school; 20,4 percent had 
earned a high school diploma; and only 8.9 percent were college gruduates,-'^ 
Luck of education parLiculurly penalizes the poor in competition for jobs. 
First, most employers prefer to Jill positions with the best educated %vorkers 
that the salary offered can command. Second, lack of formal education 
significantly impairs a workers ability to undergo retraining in the event 
that he is laid off through plant closure or technological displacement/'^ 
Finally, for those with a substandard education, the task of applying for a 
job is diflkulf. They may fail to land a job because they are embarrassed 
to speak, or because they fail to follow Instructions in filling out employ- 
ment forms,'^'* 

Rackil dhcrimi^idliOfL As we noticed above, poverty among non-^whites 
is more than triple the rate for whites, A signKicunr portion of che differ^ 
ential can be attributed to ditecc and indirect forms of discrimination. 
Employers and labor unions continue to discriminate Qpenly against non- 
whites by refusihg to hire them, by prohibiting them from joining unions, 
or by shuttling them into low paying jobs of thcf most menial nature. Even 
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those non-whites %vho do not expirrience overt discriminatioti are often at 
a disadvamnge in the labor market because of indirect rorms of discrimina- 
tion that have short-chiinged them with inferior educations and training 
or that have crippled them psychologically and physically by forcing them 
to hve in disease ridden, rut infeited slums und ghettos. In his searching 
study, Poverty and DiscrimmtUhn, Lester C. Thurow sees discrimination 
as fin extremely imporcanc factor, if not the principal factor, underlying 
black poverty: 

The distribution of human capita], physical capital, and employment oppor- 
timicies {liasj miporrant effects on both Ne^ro and %vhite poverty. Quanti. 
tatively their cfreccs seem similar, bur the factor nf racial discrimination 
affects only Negro poverty and noc white. Everything else being equal, pov- 
erty is greater for Negroes. Thus white and Nefiro poverty are noc identical. 
The income redistribution goals of the war on poverty must be color blind, 
but pojicy instruments must be color conscious, The package of programs 
that will cure white poverty will nor cure Negro poverty. Something extra 
IS needed. 



Discnmmation furfher complicntes the analysis of poverty, since it is 
not just another independent factor wliich can bo added to the analysis 
It may have independenc effects, but primarily it wnrks tlirough other causes 
of poverty. . , . 

Thus programs which would eliminate all white poverty would only par- 
tially eliminate Negro po%-erty. Specific programs must be designed to elimj. 
nace discfimination oriented to Negro povercy, not white."" 

UwmphyMes, Some of the poor are poor simply becausTdiey cannot 
work. In addition to millions of our senior citizens, this group includes 
( 1970 csnmaces) some 81,000 blind individuals and approximately 9.=35,000 
individuals who are narcially or lotally disabled. The bulk of this group 
IS made up, however, of nonaged female heads of households and their 
dependents. Betsveen I960 and 1971, the number of recipients receiving 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) more than tripled, 
from approximately 3 million to nearly 10 million. Better than 90 percent 
of these recipiencs live in families headed by females. Many of rhese \sQmcn 
must chooso between working and fulfiUing their respL nsibilities to their 
families. For those who elect to work, the course is often arduous. Day 
care provisions may be impossible to make, or may be impossibly expensive. 
Jobs for which most female heads of households qualify are generally hm 



paying, typkaliy in the service sector, Sur A. Levicun and David Marwick 
observe that "public assistance offers a more secure exisfence (for the 
home headed by a woman)* Most mothers receiving Aid co Families wkh 
Dependenc Children cannot earn as much money by working as they 
receive in ussisCiince paynienrs."'^'^ 

Fcif}iily she. Having too many children can throw a family inco povercy. 
Using the ofHcial Index us a guideUne, a nonfarm family of seven members 
(two adults and live children) requires an annual income of approximately 
$7,024 to maintain even u basic standard of living* The family head work- 
ing fulJ cinie svould have to earn over $3.00 per hour to raise this amount, 
As we have seen, fe\\\poor \\xirkers can command wages at this levels and 
few have any guarantee of full employnienL 

Effacis of Poverty 

The effects of poverty are most discerniblCi of coursCj in :he poor them- 
selves. They are products that attend being "ill=fed, ill-clothed, and ill- 
housed/' going without adequate medical cure, and living without hope in 
a society where for them the doors to opportunity. seem closed. Poverty also 
creates a myriad of social problems, It breeds crime and civil disofderj it is 
a major item in the governmental budgets at every level, and it often stands 
as an impenetrable barrier to urban renewal and attempts to prevenr rural 
blight. 

Puvc'riy and ibc hidividiiiil A significant number of poor families are 
ill-fed. Jn 1965 a Food Consumption Survey conducted by :hc Department 
of Agriculture estimated rhat as high as 63 percent of all families may be 
living on incomes of less than S3jUQ0 a yenr.'-^ Since income distribution 
patterns have remained constant since that period, we may accept the sur- 
vey s findings as being roughly irue today*^^''^ The effects of poor nutrition 
can be quite objectively determined. Medical research indicates that dietary 
deficiencies during pregnancy not only stunt fetal brain development but 
also cau^ie premature births. In early childhood, protein shortages may cause 
mental retardation together with weakening resistance to disease and pro- 
ducing physical deformities. Youngsters on substandard diets seldom per- 
form well in school, a circumstance which is also true of adult workers on 
substandard diets,*-* 

Mnny of die poor are also illdioused. Using partial or complete lack of 
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plumbing facilities as un inclux of inudec|LUue housing, tlic United Srares 
Census Bureau Housing Report sbosvcd that in 1971, 10.5 percent of all 
rentnl housing unirs in mecropolican areas and 32,9 percent of the rericnl 
units in the rural areas could be considered substandard. These percentages 
tninslate into 3.321,000 urban units *tnd 6,257X)00 rural units. Moreover, 
the Report indicated that .05 percent of all Anierican honies were dihipi- 
dated.'^ Because of their relatively lower rents, the pnnr are most likely 
to occupy these dwellings. In 196? tlie Prosidenr's Commission on Rural 
Poverty described rural housing in the fnllnwing terms: 

Displaced farni pec^ple and huijgurd ex-miners . loll in iiOist)nie tar- 
papered sliack^. Govurnnienc surveyors rtpurccd an epidemic of sicknesn and 
disease: HCufs'y, rickets, aneiiiia and kwiishsiorkfjr; priniicivc uuthnusc facili- 
ties and neglected wells and common spiguts invite a host of paru.sit(.\s/'"'^ 

Housing condicions for the urban poor are little better. The President's 
Commission on Income Maintenance Prognuns observes: 

The barreiintHs of tliu housing c^f the urban panr Hnmetiincs is hidden behind 
the facude of urdinary looking row hnuses. Yet the interiors may reveal 
serious decuy—fulling pluNter, holes in the walls, gaps in the window franiuH, 
rats and roaches, and deteriorated plumbing. 

Frecjuencly overcrowded^ containing toilet facilities which must be shared 
by several families, and, inore often than nor, lllthy from neglect, the sub- 
standard housing of the poor presenrs a hazard to health/"'^ 

The inability to purchase adequate clothing is still unother efFect of 
poverty. This problem is especially sevefe for the school-age members of 
the poor family, buck of clothing is one f)f the most frequenily stated 
reasons for non-school Littendance. Moreover, the fact that the poor often 
must wear the same clodiing for extended periods of time without washing 
because they do not have enough clothes contributes furdier to illness and 
disease/'^ 

As seen above, insufllcient diets, substandard housing, and clothing short- 
ages all undermine the health of the poc^r, Yetj despite die fact diitt die 
poor have the grearest medical needs, they receive the least amount of 
rnedical care. The budgets of poor fajiiilies seldom provide for medical 
eKpenses and fesv poor families are covered by private heahh insurance. 
A surprising number of poor families are not covered by Medicaid and 



other programs of public usm!, .co for the medically indii-c-nt. Even when 
tree meclical services are iiviiilable, the poor often experience long dekys in 
getting CO see it physician or dentist, or they forKo treatment because they 
cannot fmd transporturiun to get to the clinic. As a consequence die poor 
are most likely to neglect health care. This neglect, in turn, is renected in 
their educational achievement and ability to secure and hold jobs.'^ 

Of all the efTects of poverty on the individual, isolation from the main- 
stream of American life is perhaps the most debilitating and destructive 
ISecause they lack money, furnilies at the poverty line cannot participate in 
acnvines chat nor only enrich life, buf open the door to future opportunities 
I'ur youngsters in ptior families, this deprivadon may take the form of 
not Ixjing able to join the boy scouts or being exchided from school acciv-ies 
'or the breadwinner, it may mean accepting a menial, low paying job near 
h,s home because there is no public transportadon co hi^her paying jobs 
turtiier auny and beou.se he cannot scrape fogerber the down piiyment 
tor u used car. I'or the housewife, it may entail limiting her shopping, to 
those stores that give credit, even though their jiroducts are overpriced 'and 
infenor in c,ualuy. IJlnmacely, this isolarion destroys all ambition nnd the 
poor become poor in spirit as uell as in niaterial goods."' 

hrrcrij ami sodvty. The direct social costs of poverty are sraqgerinq 
l lie R,p(),T of ihe Council of Hconumic Advisers notes that "we pay 

twice h)r poverty; once lor production lost in wasted human potential 
again m diveriinK resourcs to cope with poverty's social by-products;' In 
\)!\ die cost h)r public aHsisiance cash and In^kind transfw- programs 
rt^iched ^iO bdlion a year, nr on the average for each of the nation's 

inilijon taxpayurH,-* 

To this aiiKjunr must be added the indirect costs of poverty-^costs to 
society of c(Hur;,il,ng pnverty=reiated crime, delinquency, iinmorality. and 
iiRlil erence. According to must experts, crime and poverty 140 hand in 
hand J.icidenccs for every category of criminal activitv ( except\mcomobile 
rheh) run much higher in slum areas fhun in other ^ei^hborhoods Kates 
for serious cnmes^^murder, armed robbery, rape, and bi^glary~ar. nearly 
douide the national average. In actdition, alcohollsni and hard Amu addle 
tion are jiiuch more prevalent in jKjveny areas, 

I'-'naliy, poverty contributes ro urban blight. Crime, decaying tonen 
buddings, garbage-strewn streets, and drug addicc.s accelerate the mimacitH, 
nl ailluent citizens Irom die inner city co the suburbs. With the llighc of 
these inemkT.s of the community, the tax revenues decline, leaving die inner 
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city with insufficient funds to provide adequate public services— schools, 
police and lire pfotectionj sanitation, and park^ and fecreational areas. As 
this vicious cycle gains momentum^ it thwarts efforts to renew and fevitaliEe 
the inner cicy,'^^ 
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Governmenml efforts co aid the poor presently rake three forms: (1) 
programs that are designed to stimulate work opportunities; (2) progfams 
tbu atcempr co cushion the worker and his family ngainit a loss of income 
resuldng from temporary unemployment, retirement, disability, and death; 
and (3) programs thac give public assistance to individuals and family 
heads who are unable to enter the employment marker. 

Before wc examine these programs in detail, it is important to point out 
thatj at this writing, the Administration is seeking extensive reforms in the 
welfare system. The 1974 executive budgec (effective July 1, 1973) would 
discontinue lang-standing projects such as the Model Cities program, urban 
renewal, and the Onice of Economic Opportunity and, in addition, would 
declare a year's moritorium on federal spending for public housing. Many 
of the specific programs now funded by agencies which will be discontinued 
have already been, or will shnrdy be, cfansferred ro other governmenmi de- 
partments; others, including the Community Action Agency, various training 
and technical assistance projects, the national summer program of youth 
sports, and programs for supplying emergency food and medical services, w^ill 
be dismancled. In atcempting ro justify the reforms, President Nixon said 
in a nationwide radio broadcast on February 24, !973: 

The inrention of rhnse ambitioLis HCicial progranis launched in the 1960s was 
laudable. Hut the reHuks, in case after case, amounted ro dismal failure. The 
monay which left Washington in a seemingly inexhaustible Hood was 
reduced to a mere trickle by the time it had filtered through all the layers 
of bureaucratHj consultants^ and social workcfs and finally reached fhose it 
was supposed to help. Those who made a profession out of poverty got fat, 
the taxpayer got stuck with the bill, and the disadvantaged themselves got 
lirrle but broken promises. Too much money has been going to those who 
were supposed to help tlie needy and too little to vhc needy cheniselve^, 

It is charged that our budget cuts hIiow a lack of compassion for the dis- 
advantaged. Tlie best answer is to look ac the faces. We are budgecing 

66 percent more to help the poor next year than was the case four years ago^ 

67 percenL more to help the sick, 71 percenc more to liclp older Americans^ 
and 2-12 pertuit more to help the hungry and undcrnuurished. 

[We have merely switched] oiu" spending priorities froin programs which 
give us a bad return on the dc5llar to programs that pay olF, , . 

Depending u]^on the response of Cun/ress to the proposed budget, the 
shuiie and nature of poverty programs could change dramatically in the 
weeks and months ahead, 
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Employment Programs 

Job creafian ihroinf/j ecn?iamic siimNlaihn. On several occasions in tha 
past, noticeably in the J 930s and early 1960s, attempts were made to open 
up work oppofcunities for the poor by governmental stimuhition of the 
economy. The theory behind the prucdce is this. Jobs are created when nggre^ 
gate demand in the economy rises. Demand can be increased by the govern- 
nienc eidier through direct outlayi of public funds or through tax cuts 
which permit gruuter private spending and the flow of more money into the 
economy. Through a multiplier effecr, this demand generates substanrial 
numbers of new jobs. The tax cut of 1964 had this precise effect; uncm= 
ploymene fell nearly L5 percentage points in a nine month period-^' 

At the present time, this method of creating jobs for the poor is question^ 
iibio for several reasons. First, a^ seen above, we may be dealing witli hard 
core poverty which cannot be redu^^u ..^jpreciably by economic growth. The 
relatively greater percentage of aged, disabled, female-headed famihes, and 
unskilled workers in today s poverty ranks gives credence to this vicw,^= 

Second, tlie approach would almo^r certainly intensify iho current pfoblem 
of infiution. nconumic stimularinn was thought to be an uji|irQpriate insrru- 
menr for creating jobs in the early 1960s because the ecnnomy was generally 
depressed. The demand for goods and services lagged far behind available 
supply; dius, aggregate demand could be eKpanded by injecting new sources 
of capital into the economy without fear of unleashing inllationary forces.^'^ 
Given the overheated state of the economy at the present time, hcjwever, 
gcnerai stimularion in the form of a Iy64-[ype rax cut or massive increases 
in government spending would have the effect of adding fuel ro the lire. It 
would produce additianal demand for goods and services at n rime when 
aggregate demand is assumed to have already far outstripped supply. This 
could only result in a nesv round of innationary wage and price increases.^' 

Ir is important that we understand why general economic stimulation as 
a mechanism for creating jobs generates inflationary pressures. Our cKperi- 
encc in the I96()s conlirmed the fact thar long before the effects of the tax 
cut (and the same would have been true for any form of stimulation) 
trickled down to create emjiloymenr for unskilled lUid semiskilled workers 
(the status of most of die poor), serious bottlenecks began appearing in key 
areas of the economy, bottlenecks caused when the supply of goods and 
services failed ro keep ]iace with demand. As a consequence, the price of 
these goods ;md services was bid up. Since these j^rice hikes affected produc- 
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don costs in rehired industries^ these induscries were also forced w increase 
prices. Soon rhe effect was transniitccd throughout the econoniy. Meansvhik% 
n closely related phenonienon was manifesriiig itself in the labor marker in 
the form of acute shortages of skllJed laborers, ImEiiediately, these shortages 
tended m drive up labor costs In the industries where they occurred, costs 
which were passed on to the consumer. The long-term effect of these short- 
ages on prices was, huwever, less appurent. When laborers are in shore sup^ 
ply, there is a general overull upgrading of workers in rhe labor murket Jobs 
which normally command only highly skilled workers muse be filled by 
less skilled ones; the jobs of rhe less skilled, in turn, must be filled by semi^ 
skilled employees; and so the pfocess cohtinues until even marginally quali^ 
iicd workers must be hired. As employers are forced more and more to use 
unskilled labor, their production costs rise, since these workers are less 
productive. High production costs, generally speaking, produce higher prices, 
which may trigger inflation. Because of this phenomenon, some "economists 
hold that innation will become a serious problem anytime unemployment 
fulls below 4 ]3ercent/''''^ 

Job cmnhn through Iwhi/c work fmj^nims. The linutations of generaj 
economic stimulation described above have caused government o/Ikinls to 
search for alternative means of opening up employment oppormnities for the 
poor. One alternative is found in programs of public work. This approach is 
considered to be superior to economic stimulation in several important re^ 
spects. Unlike economic srimuhition, the efrects of which are general, pro^ 
grams of public wuiik can be aimed at specific pockets of unemployment. 
They arc more enective, therefore, in attacking hard core unemployment. 
Moreowr, since they can be apj^lied locally, they are less likely to be infla^ 
tiunary;'-' 

Prugrums of public N\'nrk take t\H'o forms: one acteni])ts to create jobs fur 
the poor through the construction of public projects and selective stimula^ 
tion of the private sector; the other liires the poor directly for work In 
jHiblic services. Both forms have been used extensively In recent years. 

In the early [y60s, Congress enacted the Public Work Acceleration Act. 
This legislation was superseded in 1965 by the Public Work and Develop 
ment Act, which provider funds for the construction of public projeciS" 
roads, bridges, |iub]ic buildings and parks, to mention a few=in dqiressed, 
high unemployment areas. These j^rojecis, it is felt, will not only give em' 
ployment n> the poor directly, but will indirectly create jobs in the areas 
where they reside by building the intrastructure necessary to attnict industry 
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and business. This is the rntionale behind die Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment program and many urban renewal projects funded rh rough the 
Pubhc Work and Developnient Act. In addition, the Act ofTers grants, loans, 
tind technical assistance to private business and industries in die target areas 
in an nttempf to open up more jc^bs in the private sector. In recent years, the 
Ofiice of Economic Opportunity has supplied fLm.ds^ principally to slum area 
busincssnien^ for the" same purpose.'" 

The Public Work and Development Act has nut achieved its goal of 
creating massive employment opportunities for the poor. Most of the 
projects sanctioned by the Act call for highly skilled labor; hence, few of 
fhc po'jr can qualify. In addition , labor um'ons control hiring and often 
discriminate in favor of their regular meinbers, Fimdly, since the areas which 
receive grunts under these acts suffer from high unemploym.ent, a sufilcient 
labor shortage seldom develops to drive up svages. a consequence, the 
poor, even if riiey fmd cmpk_>yment, receive salaries which are often below 
the poverty line.^^ 

The Emergencv Hmploymen.^ Act of 1971 ''is the lirst hirgc scale public 
employnicnt effort since the New Deal/''"''' Tlie Act grants some S I billion 
to state and local governnienrs for the hiring of public service workers, an 
amount suflicient to employ approximately 1 40,000 individuals. The mea- 
sure specifies that priority must be given in hiring to Vietnam veterans, un- 
cmployod and undo rem ployed workers, and the disndvan taped, No one can 
be empJoyed whose present salary is above the poverty line. By March 1972, 

89 percent of those employed through the Act were unskilled or semiskilledj 

90 percent were uneinployed, 10 percent were underemployed, 36 percenc 
were disadvantaged, and 1 1 percent were receiving public assistance,-^* 

Alrhough it is csdmated that the Eniergcncy Employment Act has pro- 
duced a .02 percent overall decline in unemployment, some authorities 
question its effectiveness in meeting the problems of the poor. Sar A. Levi tan 
and Robert Taggart, for eNarnple, observe that most of the jobs are being 
Idled by Vietnam veterans and high school graduates, many of whom are riot 
underprivileged; rehitively few from hard core pockets of poverty have 
been hclpedJ'^ 

Ja/j mathu thyoii^h reirahiing prognims. As has been scenj many of the 
poor cannot iind jobs, or cannot find well paying jobs^ because they lack 
rcclmicrd skills. In nearly every sector of our economy, automation is rapidly 
destroying the need for unskilled and semiskilled workers, More than this, 
automarion is changing the profdc of the labor force. Where, several dec- 



ades tigo, most jobs were found in die conscrucdonj industrinl, and agricul- 
tural sectors of the economy ^ coduy's employmenc opporcunicies concen trace 
more and more in the service scctOf=in sales, health care, counseling, and 
the like, These rrend.s m^^Gst a compelling need to upgrade the labor 

Varying kinds of retraining progranis have been developed in response ro 
this need, including the following; 

Head Starr and Follow Through programs for disadvancagcd youngsters. 
These pfograms do not aim at retraining per se, but at preventing educa- 
tional liabilities which may require retraining Liter. 

The Manpower Development and Training Act ( MDTA) for youths who 
cannot obtain full=nme jobs. The training is rcstricced to instrucdon in 
vocacional schools. 

The Vocational Educadon Act for youths between 15 and 2L The Act 
funds work-study programs. 

The Work Incennve program ( WIN) for people on welfare. 

The Job'Optional program (JOP), which provides on-the-job training. 
(Originally funded through MDTA, JO? has been transferred co the 
Labor DepartmenL ) 

The job Opportunities in the Business Sector program. 
The Public Service Careers program. 

Operadon Mainstream, whkh provides work and suppordve services for 
people working on environmental beautificadon projects. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps, a svork-scudy project for disadvantaged 
youths. 

The Job Corps, which removes disadvantaged youths from their jigh- 
borhoods for work-study in conservation camps and special training cen- 
ters. 

The Vista program, and the Peace Corps (now combined into a group 
known as ACTION). 

In addirion to these programs, the Social Security Act and Title V of the 
Economic Opporrunlty Act provide limited funds for retraining the parents 
of dcpendenc children. 

At the presenc time, approxiiiiately 1 million people are enrolled In re- 
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training prognims, exclusive of Hend Start and FoIIdw Through. Two^ 
thirds of these are in their teens or early twenties; the reniiiindGr are nduItSj 
many of \shom have been chronically unemployed. Forty percent of the 
participants in Operucion Mainstream, for example, are over 55 and have 
experienced protracted periods of unemployment. According to Sylvia S. 
Small, retraining progrnms drew 40Q,()00 into the %vork force in 197 1 ; they 
reduced unemriloymont by 200,00() or approximarely ,3 percent.-'^ 

On the minus side, some uuthorities believe that recnuninL; programs have 
only marginally ;dTccted the majority of people living in poverty. First, 
since they aim primarily at retraining youth, they have overlooked adults 
whose need is more desperate since they are family hends/''^ Second, it can be 
argued diat middle class youths have profited more ffom retraining pro- 
grams than poor ones. Few employers have been w illing to hire youths from 
poorer backgrounds in the MOT A program, and die cost of training the 
poor in vocational insritufions !uis discouraged many schools fium continu- 
ing programs,"" Third, grave doubts exist that jobs will be nvaikble for the 
retraince, especially if programs are expanded. Autoniution and the employ- 
ment profde are changing so rapidly diat skills acquired di rough retraining 
may be obsolete before the course is complerf^'^ Fourth, retrainin| presup- 
poses a degree of mobility which those at the j overty line do nor possess. 
Jobs open to retrainees may require their moving hundreds of miles, a deci- 
sion that the poor may be reluctant to make or cannot make for financial 
reasons. Fifth, Job information may not be available to the retraince. He may 
not be able to learn where openings exist for his parricular skills,**^ And, 
iinally, many underprivileged individuals have proved to be not retrainable. 
They are ti>0 old, sick, physically disabled, or mentally and psychologically 
handicapped,"^ 

lnco7)7G Pmiectlan Pwgritms 

This form of income maintenance is designed to protecc \vorkers and 
rheir families against. the vicissitudes of retirement, temporary unemplpy= 
ment, disability, and death. It includes such programs as Social Security (Old 
Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance— OASDI), Railroad Retirement, 
Unemployment Compensation, Disability Compensation, Veterans Compen- 
sation, and various state disability plans. In 1968, S32.ri billion in transfer 
payments were made Co recipients through these programs. The following 
table indicates the amount for each program: 



Tilbte Ch liicofHe Proleciion Pro^riinis^ 

Pro^niw Betiiffifs (in billions) 

Old Age and Survivors In.yLirancc $22.6 

Dimtbility Insurance 2 J 

Railrcmd Rerlremenc 13 

Workman's DisnbiliEy CompenSLition L6 

Veteran's Compensation L9 

Uneiuployment Compeiisafion 22 

State Disubiliry Insurance ,5 

Total S3 2.6 



These programs were supplemented by private and government retire- 
ment plans in the umount of 1 1 billion dollars/*- In addition, Medicare 
(OASDI) contributed 55,1 billion toward the medical costs of social 
security recipients over 65 years. Social security benefits^ which have been 
raised only tokenly since 1968, will increase 20 percent in fiscal year 1974 
to a possible total of 38 billion, and Medicare payments are expected to rise 
to Si 2.1 billion/^ 

While a derailed analysis is beyond the scope of this studyj we will prolic 
by an examination of the leading provisions of the programs. In general, 
clic programs are not designed to benefit the poorj primarily or exclusively— 
approximately 92 percent of all people reaching age 65 receive social securiry 
benefits. Nor can the programs be redesigned to serve antipovercy nc^eds. Not 
only do they assume labor force participarion, but this assumption is re- 
fleeted in the actuarial principles that underlie them. As a consequence, sev- 
eral million poor househplds either will be excluded completely or will re- 
ceive minimal benefits from OASDI svhen they retire at age 65. 

In nd,d uion to the fact that these programs exclude many of the poor, 
bencfics aie often not suflkient to keep individuals and families from fulling 
into poverty. Despite the fact that OASDI weights lower earnings more 
heavily than higher ones (workers who pay the maKimum payroll tax con- 
fribute eight' times as much as workers who pay in the minimum amount, 
yet they receive only riiree times as much) on the grounds that workers 
with lower earnings need relatively more beneitts upon retiremenr than 
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workers who have earned more, some 3 million social security beneficiaries 
are classified as poon^^ 

By the same token, unemploymcnc compensation provides inadequacy 
coverage. Not only, as was pointed out above, are an increasing number of 
u^orkcrs out of work for longer than 26 weeks (the point at which their 
benefits end), bur benefits in 1971, for the narion as a whole, equaled only 
abouc 53 percent of the average weekly wage earned before terminacion of 
eniployment/'- 

Some authorities have advocated increasing benefits payed to lower income 
workers in OASDI and unemployment compensation. While this proposal 
would certainly remove some families from poverty, ir has the drawback of 
raising the incomes of the nonneedy as well and greatly expanding the cost 
of the programs. Furchermore, a 50 percent increase in benefits, it is pointed 
our. would remove less than half of the poor from poverty J'* 

The story with private pension plans is much the same, Peter Hemple 
estimates that between 75 and 85 percent of retirees retire ac leveh substan- 
tially lower than previous income/^ On paper, private pension plans, espe- 
cially those which work in tandcni with OASDI, provide adequate retire- 
ment security. However^ since pension rights are normally lost when a work- 
er changes employer (and niOst workers hold several jobs in the course of 
their careers ) and since many workers are not covered by pension plans, the 
existing system of private pension plans is generally conceded to be inade= 
quate for meeting the needs of the generality of w^orkers/^ 

The role of social insurance pFograms in meeting the problems of poverty 
is well summarized by the President's Commission on Income Maintenance 
Programs when it reports: 

While social insurance has been effective for dealing with transitury poverty 
and in preventing povcrry, it has not helped chronically poor households to 
escape from their poverty, nor can it do so. As long as most benefits are 
related to contributions based on eafnings — no matter how cenunusly^ — ^rhose 
' who have no earnings or who have very low earnings are lefr uncovered or 
inadequately protected by the programs. Social insurance programs do noc 
alter society's basic income distribution mechanisms. Consequently, the same 
factors that result in many persons having very low eiirnings and sporty 
employment records will leave many of the same people and their 
dependenrs with low incomes upon retirement, disability^ dearh, or unem- 
ploymenfj^ 



Piihlic As si stance Programs 



Public assistance programs may be chissilied into two broad categories; 
programs chat uid the poor through cash income support and programs that 
assist throui^h puynients-in-kind. Nearly all thcfse programs are financed 
jointly by 'lie luc.tK state, and federal governments (General Assistance pro= 
grams are %vhq|K ^cate fmanccd and operated); they are administered at the 
state and lu; ! IcveL 

Cash transfer paynients. Programs chac make cash transfer payments in- 
clude Old Age Assistunce (OAA)---paynicnts made to individuals over 65 
who do noc cjurdify for OASDJ benefitSj Aid to the Blind ( AB), Aid to the 
Permanently and Totally Disabled (APTD), Aid to Families with Depen- 
dent Children ( AFDC )j and state General Assistance programs. Payments 
made through the combined programs in 1971 reached a total of l4/i mil- 
lion people at a cost of nearly SIO billion. Seven percent of the population 
of the United States received some form of public nssiscance in 1971, The 
number of recipients runs to 10 percent of the populntipn in our 26 largesc 
cities; in New York Cityj Boston, and Baltimore, die number exceeds 15 
percent. Of th': various public assistance programs, AFDC is the largest by 
far. Enrolling over 10 million recipiencs (an increase of nearly S million 
since I960), AFDC claims 60 percent of all welfare dolhirs (over $12 
billion in transfer paymenrs of all kinds in 1971 Indeed, the program may 
have grown beyond the Capabiliries of many stares to support it. A survey 
conducted in 1971 indicated that twenty statesj including California^ New 
York, Illinois, New Jersey, Pennsylvaaia, and Texas, were considering cuts 
in funds/"^ 

Despite the rather large number of recipients, less thnn 40 percenc of die 
poor receive cash transfer payments. And for those who do receive money 
aid, the amount is seldom enough to remove the family from poverty. Both 
of these problems appeal r to be inherent in the structure of public assistance. 

State cash public assistance programs vary widely from state to state with 
respecc to both bene! its and eligibility requirements. Indeed^ it has been 
said that there are over 300 separate programs receiving federal grants-in- 
aid, with different requirements, autonomously administered, and virtually 
uncoordinated. While technically federal agencies are empowered to reject 
state plans and to cut off grants-in-aid when they do not meet federal 
specilkations^ this option is never exercised, not only because federal stan- 
dards are loosely drawn, but because federal adminiscrators are loach to 
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deny rhe poor any assistuncc uc ulL Attempts nvctc inudc iii the hue I96^)s 
to righten federal standards und enfurce rhem more stringently. There is 
little evidence rhat these eiTorts have buen successfuL''* 

Be.nelics are uniformly low. In 1971 avera|ic j^rnnrs for AFDC recipients 
ranged fro in Si4 per month in I^fississippi to S7H in New York; the average 
fc^r the Conn try is S50. Only a hand fid oi set minimum AFDC benefits 
hii^h enotigh tc) briny a family of four ro the poverty Hne.^'* Studies reveal 
diat percent at the families receivlni; aid reported having unmet needs. 
A survey for the Department of Health, nducatiun, and Welfare showed that 
1 L2 pcrrenc lacked private use of a kitchen, 24 percent lacked hot and 
cold running water, 22.5 percent lucked a jiusli ruilet, 22/i percent lacked a 
private bathroom, 30.1 percent htckcd eiuuigh beds for all funiily nicnibers, 
2AM percent lacked enotfgh furnifure so char everyone could sit down while 
ca.ciiig, 45. H percent cotdd not aflord milk daily fur their children, and 17-4 
pfjrcenf had children who hnd missed school because they lacked shoes or 

Cash public assisiance benefits remain low for tsvo reasons, lirimarily. 
Ffrsc, state and local governments claim fliac they hick the fmancial rc= 
sources to increase assistance beneilts; tax levels have reached the breaking 
point, and any tax mcreases must be earmarked for needs that profit the com- 
niunity at larger such as education, police and lire prorection, highwiiySj and 
ocher public services. Some experts disagree with that view, pointing to the 
fact that most states can enact new tux farms such as the income tax anti rhac 
some states have huge unspent surpluses. Federal revenue sharing may also 
enable states to up assisrance benefits. (Some question exists about the net 
gain to the states from revenue sharing, since in many instances it v^ill 
merely replace gr.mts-m-aid which will be disconrinued as the policy fakes 
efTect.r^ 

The second reason for cash, public assisrance benefits; remaining low is 
concerned wirh ssork disincentives. It is generally nssunied that welfare 
payments, w^hatever form they take, erode the incentive to work. Thus^ as 
welfare payments approach 100 percent of a family's needs, there ss'ill be 
a corresponding reduction of individual inidative and desire for selfdielp. 
This phenomenon would be especially likely to occur if welfare provided for 
fringe benelicsj such as medicaid^ which would be lose when the family head 
took empioynient. The disincentive problem is largely nonexistenc in the 
case of most recipients of cash public assistance because, in large part, they 
are unemployables— the aged, disabledj or blind, or female heads of house- 



holds. HoNvcvcr, this pmblem mighc bccoiiie navcrc if public assisrance were 
exrended to poor families and individuals who were capable of working. 

As we have noted, vagc disparinQs uxm among die staces in the amounc of 
public assistance provided to needy individuals. Families in New Jersey, fur 
eKumple, receive mx cimes as much in AFDC relief as com parable families 
in Nnssissippi, and benefits to the aged run three rimes m much. In general, 
this jiuttcrn holds true for all ngnliern and southern states and for industrial 
states (bi|^h) and farm states (low). Coupled with the problem of welfare 
eligibility requirements, which will be discussed below, the disparity la bene- 
fits niotivutes many of tlie poor to migrarc from stiues Nvith low public 
assistance payments tn states with butter programs. This migration, jt is 
claimed, impacts principally in the large cities of the Nordi and Far West. 
Nor only does it strain the finLinciul resources of these areas direcrly because 
they must absorb higher welfare costs, bur it ufTects the area adversely be- 
cause few of the migrants become taxpayers."'" 

In addition ro paying inadequate benefits, cash forms of public iissistance 
are also criticiiced for containing arbitrary, abusive, and often discriminatory 
engibility requirements. While these eligibility requirements vary from state 
to scaie, some genera lii^ations are possible. Before they can qualify for public 
assistance, most poor families must pass stringenr linancial tesrs. The assets 
of the family arc scrutinized, and normally they must be liquidated before the 
family becomes eligible for welfare. An exception is made usually for the 
home in which they live, but in 31 states lions arc taken on the homes of 
recipients. The noiilmancial requirements are just as stringent, and rhey tend 
to esiablish rigid categories which exclude many of the poor. A number of 
requirements are coninion in most of the states: 

ApjTlicants nuist be United Stares citizens. 

Residency in the stare is required (up to five years). 

Women must maincain a ■'suitable home" to be eligible for AFDC Olli- 
cial scrutiny of morals is encouraged, 

The assets of relatives must be taken into account, even though relatives 
are not responsible for recipients. 

It is quite apparenc that rhese eligibility requirements give public assisrance 
administrators and case workers enormous arbitrary power over the lives 
of the poor as well as ample opportunity to discriminate*^* 

In recent years the United Stares Supfem.e Court has overturned some 
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. chgibihty requirements, especially those deuling with residency requirements 
and the need to maintain a "suitable home."« Howevtr, much of the litica- 
tion which resulted in these decisions was made possible by the Lecal Aid 
programs funded by the Office of Economic Opportunity. If the Office of 
Economic Opportunity is discontinued, as is presently contemplated, the 
Legal Aid program will not only be cut back, but will be transferred to 
fiovernm^ent agencies less sympathetic with the needs of the pour. Hence it 
IS doubtful that the poor will be able to protect themselves as well against 
arbitrary welfare officials in the future. Furthermore, states may be able to 
circumvent Supreme Court decisions by changing the wording of the require- 
medics or by adoptmg new requirements.*" 

Eligibility requirements have created a number of problems for the 
poor. One of these is concerned with the breakup of poor homes. In twenty- 
seven SKues, AFDC cannot be given to families headed by an employed maL 
(some of these states prohibit assistance when an employable male is present 
in the household). Tlie remaining twenty-three states permit poverty level 
families headed by n working male to receive assistance, but they stipulate 
that he can work no more than thirty-five hours a week. Faced with these 
constmmts, the father is motivated to desert the family when AFDC pay 
ments exceed what he can earn by working. Overall, diere is a powerful in- 
centive for the father to desert, because AFDC payments have risen by 67 
percent since 1962, while the earnings of the poor have increnscd only 37 
.percent. " -y ' 

BentKiU Harrison cNplains the rutionale for the breakup of ghetto families 
m tne Americcit! Eco/iomies Review for December 1972; 

Jobs to which ghecro workers have access were found to be of poor quality 
and paid wages which were sub.,tandard by a number of widely accepted 
benchmarks. Occupation by occupation, the medium wage rate of ohetto 
workers av-faged only 40-60 percent of the J 966 annual average waoe r«es 
m the corresponding metropolitan area. Given the extent of low-wace work 
in the slums, it ,s not surprising that so many ghetto men leave (o^ do not 
form families) so that mother and children will be eligible for welfare^ 
what amounts to a desperately needed second income. Broken homes 
may represent a radonnl respon.'ie to the needs for multiple incomes Yei the 
medium mcome of female-headed AFDC households (including welfare 
«lmn'r i^^f '"'f"' unattached males still sums to less than 
k ci".! • *^ -^'"'^ P«ents present received only 

about $3,500 in gross income. This is 12,300 below the Department of 



Labuf's estimates of ;i minimum family budget just adequate to susfain an 
urban family of four in a cheap rented apart m en r, with an eight- year-old 
automobile, and subsistmg on a diet consisting largely of dried beans.^^ 

In the past, eligibilicy reqctirements have also led to serious invasions of 
the privacy of recipients by public officials. Nunierous exam pies exist of 
"midnight raids designed to check on the possible presence of an adLilt male 
in the home of AFDC recipients." As noted earlierj the United States Su- 
preme Gourc has ruled chese actions illegal, enjoining state oflicials from 
entering the honies of welfare recipient.^ by force, outside of working hours, 
or during sleeping hours. However, the Courts decision is subject to the 
limitations noted above. 

Together with clieir other faults, eligibility requirements permit dis- 
criminamry practices, In most states, requirements are formulated broadly 
enough so that some grounds can ah\'ays be found for disqualifying a poor 
applicant. Given such broad discretionary authority, prejudiced welfare 
officials can bar needy members of racial and ethnic minorities from receiv- 
ing assistance. Since the oflicial need never disclose his real reasons, the 
practice is diiTiCult to detect and to prosecute.^'' 

PijymGnfs-jn-ki)uL It is considered desirable to supplement cash transfer 
payments with payments-in-kind for several basic reasons. One of these 
arises from the fact that the poor muse compete wich higher income groups 
for Certain necessary goods and services that are in short supply. In t'lis 
competition the poor, by necessity, would lose out, since they would be out- 
bid by those who were able to pay higher prices. Hencej these goods and 
services are supplied m the poor by in=kind transfers. A second reason recog- 
nizes that the poor olten express faulty consumer preferences, Ic is feared 
chat if the poor were assisted in cash only, they would not consume what 
they need. In-kind transfer payments are most often made in the areas of 
housing, medical and dental care, diet supplemennition^ and social services 
(e,g., counseling, day care centers, family planning, and legal assistance). 

Housing is provided the poor through a complex array of programs. In 
1973 the cose of these programs will appioach S3 billion; their total cost In 
the next forty years is estimated at between $65 and S92 J billion. Of these, 
the Public Housing Program is the oldest and, by any accounting, the most 
important in meeting the needs of the poor. Over the past 35 years, Public 
Housing has constructed nearly L3 million units* In 1971, 50 percent of 
Public Housing tenants were on welfare.^" 
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luirly in the 1960s govfrnnu-nf ofTkmls became concerned that Public 
Housing was "hclpin!; to tlefirie and reinforce patterns of segreqarioq," 
since 11 tciujecl to concentrate the poor, many of whom wcr^ bfack, in 
housing projecis. In order to correct the problem, Congress cnncted 'the 
U-ased Hoiismt; Act and the Rent Supplement Act in 1^965. The Leased 
Housing Act permits Pubh'c Housing adminiscrntars to lease privately owned 
renral properties and to niake them available to the poor on approximately 
the same terms as Public Housing. The Rent Supplement Act provides 
government incentives for private firms to build low rent hotising projects 
by agreemg to subsidize up to 75 percent of the rent of low income rennnts 
Ostensibly, both measures jiromotc a better racial and economic nii^c be= 
cause they permit the poor to disperse themselves in Ns^hite, middle income 
neighborhoods. In 1971, 61 1,000 units bad been eonsrructed throudi these 
enactments, and 29 percent of their tennnts received welfare.'" 

The Housing and Urban Development Act of 196H included a dozen 
progrums aimed at providing hou.sing for low income families. Many of these 
programs supersede or supplement rhe i^rovisions of the Lcused Housing Act 
and the Rent Supplenient Act ( Secdon 236), However, other secticjns of 
the mciisure made new departures, Sccfions 221 and 223 assist the poor in 
purchasing and renovating run=down houses in the inner city. Section 235 
amis at promoting home- ownership of new houses. Since 19rtS over 
5/0,000 homes have been purchased through these sections.''- 

In addition to rliese programs, the Farniers Home Administration over- 
sees the development of low cost, rural housing starts. By 1968 400 000 
rural residents had benefited from rhe program'; among whom were nlany 
poor famihcs. Finally, the Department of Housing and Urban Devclopmenr 
m cooperation with die Bureau of Indian AfTairs. is assisting Indians, both 
on and off the reservation, to acquire adequate housing.'" 

Incrensingly, housing prognuns arc coming under critici.sm. According to 
Wdham Lilley and Timothy B. Clark, grand juries have been impaneled in 
iNew York City, Philadelphia, Detroit. Washington, D. C, Chicago. Boston, 
Camden, New Jersey, and Columbus, Ohio, fo investignte alleged charges of 
corruption. Moreover, an nlnrming number of private investors, as sveW as 
low income home owners, are defaiUting on government housing loans. It 
IS estimnted that between 20 and 30 percent of the homes purchased through 
bection 235 of the Housing and Urban Development Ace and 26 percent of 
the housing projects which have been built through Section 256 will end in 
default.''' 



Health prugnims consritute the hirgest of the ni^kind crunsfcr pnynicncs, 
Govurnmentiil assistance is now supplied principaHy through t\^'0 prograiiis— 
Medicare and Medicaid. Mechcare, iivaihible to individuals over 65, provides 
for budi hospital services (Part A) and nicdical >»crvicus (Pare B). Nearly 
percent of the a^ed popuhinon are enrolied in Part A, including some 
seven million jioor and low income persons; Parr 13 L^nrolls ahnosr 90 percenn 
of [lie aj»ed, but because of premiuni costs and deductibles, an esriniated 
1,25 million poor are excluded. Annually, rhe poor receive about une-third 
of che beneiifs under Part A and a high proportion of the benehts under Parr 
B, In 1973 Medicare vsall cost an esriiiiated S-1.3 hi 1 lion, 

^fedicaid is desii^ned fo assist rhe states in providing nifxljcul care for 
public assistance recipients. Nearly all states participate in the program, 
which in. 1969 gave coverage to some lO million jioor people. In fiscal year 
197't the program will spend S\2A billion. However, many of che poor 
are not covered because the act spccihes that the income of the medically 
intiigent cannot exceed 133 percent of the income established for AFDC, 
As we have seen, AFDC paynients in some states are cjuite low. As a consc- 
tjuence, many poverty line families are scill too well nil to qiuilify, These 
prognims are supplemented by medical care given in VA hospitals to 
medically indigenr ex-servicemen and by Neighborhood Heulch Centers 
funded and developed by the Ofl'icc of Economic Opportim' y. The Hilb 
Burron Act, whicli provides funds for hospirni consfruction, 1- been a 

key factor in making medical care available to the poorJ^'^ 

Despire their promise, Medicare and Medicaid have nor provided compre- 
hensive medicul care for tlie indigent of the nation. Part of the difliculty is 
found in the structural defects described above. However, they are failing, 
to achieve their goals for still another reason. Both programs have placed 
enormous demands on the health, care industry— demrmds \\iiich reveal acute 
shortages throughout the industry, As a result, the cost of medical cure has 
skyrocketed since che introduction of the programs. The net effc'Ct has been 
to worsen the plight of the low inconv; pi. : sun who lacks coverage. What is 
more, experts claim that the prog: an in hav! : ^ated a new cla^s of medical 
indigents, middle income people wh.n cam ' ;rord the expense of medical 
care ar cuffenc prices^ yet because u; di! ir aicome level do not qualify for 
assistance.^^^' 

In=kind food ussista.nce is given primarily through the Commodity Distri= 
bution program and the Food Stamp progtum The Commodity Distribution 
prognim makes avuilable surplus governnient food to the poor. The progfam 
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Is cricidzecl on two counts* First, the items it distributes are often unappe- 
rixing and unnppeajing and, hence, Lire nor used by the poor. Second, the 
distribiidon system required by the program is expensive to maintain and 
requires poor fumiUes lo tniveJ long distances collect their commodities. 
The Food Stamp program.. overcomes tiiese problems by permirnng the 
poor to purchase stamps uc a greatly reduced price whicli then can be spent 
at any food store. In 1971, 9 million people bought scamps at a cost to the 
government of SI. 7 billion. Families frequently do not participate in the 
Food Stamp program becaiisc the cost of the stamps often exceeds what the 
family would normally spend for food. In addition, many families Cannot 
accumulate the lump sum which is necessary ro purchase stumps each 
monch.'*- 

The final category of in-kind payments includes various social services 
which are available to the poor. The number of specific services is extensive^ 
but the leading ones include day care centers, counsehng of all kinds (per- 
sonal and vocational), and legal assistance. These services are job creating 
to the extent that day care centers may free women who head poverty fami- 
lies from home responsibilities^ thtis enabling them to find em.ployment. 
Vocational counseling may assist the poor in locating jobs. Social service 
programs also help the poor to stretch their meager doHars by advising them 
where to buy and, in addition, often protect the poor against capricious weh 
fare oflicials and welfare exploiters, 

Thch^e pfograms are especially expensive. Counseling services alone have 
spawned a gigantic bureaticracy which takes a big bice from welfare ap- 
propriations. More importantly, since other in-kind programs often require 
welfare recipients to receive counseling before they become eligible for 
assistance, the poor must go widiout pressing necessides for long periods of 
time,"^ 
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In :he preceding pagus we have attempted to describe and discuss the 
problem Oi poverty in America and %vhat is currently being done to bring 
if under controL It should be apparent from our discussion that nuich more 
remains to be aecomplishedj nor only to ease the desperate plight of millions 
of our citizens, but to control the soaring costs of present antipoverty pro- 
grams and to rid these programs of alleged discrimination, corruptionj and 
inefiiciency. The 1973-74 National High School Debate Resolutions focus 
attention on diree alternative approaches which have been advocated in the 
past as means of rurrecting some of tlte deficiencies in existing programs. 
Part 3 will explure the leading provisions of these approaches, attempting 
in the process to set forth their principal advantages and liabilities. 

Rasalrath l^hai thu Uederiil GovvrnnieNt ShoHld C//{ira?iice a Minim/nu 
Ann/hii In CO me for Each Fdniily Unit 

The concept of a guaranteed minimum income has stinuilated extensive 
public debate since the early 1960s, and many difTcrent plans of in= 
come maintenance have been proposed^negative-income-taK, demographic 
schemes (similar to the proposal made by George McGovern in the 1972 
election campaign), and allowances for children.^'^' All of these plans have 
certain broad features in common. All of them would establish a floor 
beneath which die yearly income of a family could not falh The level at 
which the floor would be set depends upon the designer's definitions of 
poverty and how many and what type of family he wishes to assist. In 
addition, all income maintenance plans contain certain provisions for con- 
trolling undesirable concomitant effects such as work disincentives, induce- 
ments of family breakup, and administrative and funding problems, Robert 
Have man suggests that, 

CO be seriijusly considered, a proposed plan has to demonstrate the establish- 
ment of an acceptable need-related income floor for all families, an increase 
in equity between able-bodied male and female hciids of families and adminis- 
trative feasibility. , , . Because of the conflicting nature of some of these 
objectives, proposals trade gains in achieving one objeccive with costs in 
achieving the others, - 

Sir net ant I charactemtics of gNaranteml income phms. Problems in struc- 
turing an income maintenance plan are concerned chiefly with the follow- 
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ing; (I) rhc \ovul ut which tliu guuranree of income will be scr; (2) 
whether rhe gmrmwQ will be estahlishud Lmiformly throughout the riLition 
repfdless of local and regional difTcrcnces in hving costs; (3) formuhis 
for cQmpensating families of difTering sizes; (4) the kind of income that 
will be guanintced— cash, in-kind piiyments, or u conibiniUion of both; (5) 
the extent to \shich the fcdenil program will cuntinue to involve suite and 
local ^^uvernmenrs; and (6) why che giiurantee of income should be made 
exclusively by the federal yi^vernmeiu. We will consider these problems 
in order.^'^ 

( 1 ) In defermining the kvel at which the guarantee of income will be 
fixedj the allirmarive side is under no constraints, aside from the practical 
limitaciDn of establishing an umoLmr that is suilicient to meet the need 
which it isolates. At the present rimuj the phrase mhimanu Hnnmil incanw 
is not given a special meaning in the sense of prescribing a set dollar 
amount. As Haveman points out, levels are ' need^related"— they express 
what the designer of the plan feels is necessary to meet the needs of the 
poor. The anirniative may elect to describe the needs based on the asSLiinp- 
cions and dehnirions of the Poverry Index, In this case, the minimum income 
level will centefj in all probnbility, ar a point close to the oflicial poverty 
line. Other artirmarive reams may use felative dclinitions of poverty which 
would require them to formulate much higher levels. The only real test is, 
Will the amount of die guaranteed income be sufikienr to meet the need 
which is established? 

(2) Should the guaranteed jnininiuni annual income be given unifornv 
ly without regard to local and regional variations in the cost of living? As 
we have seen, the cost of goods and services difTers, sometimes substantially, 
from region to region and even within regions on an urban-suburban-rufal 
basis. Providing a uniform, national level could well move people in one 
area far above what is needed^ while at the same time leaving those in other 
areas still in poverty, I3ut if un attempr is made to compensate for regional 
and local difFerences in the cost of living, the Income plan may incur eX" 
tremely high administrative costs. The expense involved in determining 
local and regiona] variations in the cost of living and in periodically reasses^^ 
ing those variations svould be substantiaL Moreover, the administrative costs 
of handling the claims of recipients svould increase, 

(3) Should the minimum income be the same for all family units? At 
this point, let uii aitempt to dellne the phrase fiimily unit. As used in most 
government poverty estimates, jiimily unh refers to a household* A housev 



hold muy consist of a single unatrnched individuulj or it may have several 
or more rchued memberSj some of whom are partiully or wholly dependent 
on che head of the household for supporf. Thus, che guarantee of a minimum 
income would doubcless be extended to single^ unattached persons as well 
as to family uniEs of a larger size. 

Clearly, giving S4()Q0 to each family would benefit a poor family of three 
substandally, while affording little relief to a family of eighc. There are two 
ujiprouches to solving this problem, but: each has its drawbacks. One ap- 
proach would provide a specific uniount for each family member. However, 
some commentators fear that this would Create an economic incentive for 
the poor to have more childreOj since each child would bring an increment 
in governmenr aid. The alternative approach is a specific allotment for each 
family member up to a ccftuin number. Thus, for example, the uflirmative 
could provide 51500 for each adult, S500 for the first two children, and a 
smuUer allowance for each subsequent child. As we have seen, a complaint 
often made against present assisrance Is that it forces the male to leave 
the home in order to qualify his wife and children for support. The ap- 
prDach just described might produce similar results, A family with four 
children would receive the full S500 for each child only if the mother and 
father split up, each establishing separate househords with two of the chil- 
dren. If tlie family remained intact, tsvo of the children would receive small- 
er allormenrs. 

(4) What type of Income will be guaranteed— cash, payments-in=kind, 
or a combination of both? The aflirmative is acting quire legitimately when 
it defmcs hicfj^Ne as "cash payments and/or paynients-in-kind/' This delini- 
rion is widely accepted in exi sting government poverty programs^ as we 
discovered in Part 2. Indeed^ the difTerentiaj established in the Poverty Index 
between farm and nc^nfarm families is based on the assumption that farm 
familjcs do nor require as much income because they supplement their 
yenrly cash earnings subsiantially with in-kind benclirs, 

Dink"u|ties accompany the exclusive use of either delinition of iucome. 
Guaranteed income plans based on cash earnings alone enjoy flic advantage 
oi being easy to administer; thus, they generully displiiy low overhead costs* 
In addition, dicy wotdd eliminate many of die problems of discrimination 
and invasion of privacyi since the guaranteed income would be given as a 
mutter of right and would nut be subject to the eligibility rubs and recjuire- 
fiiunts which promoEe illegal pracdces in the present system. Howeveri seri- 
lais questions arise concerning their true elTectiveness iii lielping the poor. 
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You will recall thiit oish forms of public assistance are inherently limited 
for two reiisons. Firsts some essendal goods and services=housing, medical 
care, and food—mighc be priced beyond die means of the poor if they had ro 
pay for these in cash. This occurs because when the poor compete for goods 
and services in the open marketj the price is bid up. It is preferable, there- 
forej to supply these goods and services through in-kind transfer paymencs. 
Second, it is feared than the poor will misspend. Cash paymencs will be 
wasted on non-essentials instead of being used to purchase basic necessities 
such as adequate food, clothing, and housing. 

Aflirniatives may ucili^e a number of appfoaches to control this problem. 
The limplesc remedy is to accompany the minimum guarantee with a 
program of consumer education. Two questions arise here. In the first 
instancej the effectiveness of such a program is open to doubt. The empirical 
results of existing consumer education programs are mixed. The affirmative 
might well nor produce the best results^ since a voluntary program would 
have no guarantee of attendance and since resentmenc would probably 
accompany any scheme of compulsory education. Beyond this, the legiti- 
niacy of this addition to the plan is unclear Negatives may argue that be- 
cause of misspending, the affirmative advantage could not be produced 
without educating poor consumers, Yet, they would contend, nowhefe does 
the resolution sancdon conditions for receipt of such aid or extraneous con- 
ditions of any kind. Thus^ a large part of the advanruge would be extratopi- 
cah While theory is by no means setded on this subject, the negadve may 
make a persuasive case against such an aflirmative plan provision. 

To overcome these obstacles, the afTirmative may provide the minimum 
incomes in substantial par^, through in-kind benefits. Instead of dollars^ the 
recipienc may be provided \vith dollar equivalents in the form of housings 
food stamp.s, clothing vouchers, or free medical care. This might provide a 
valuable means of assuring not only proper use of income supplements but 
also availability of essential goods. 

Pegging the guaranreed income program to in-kind beneJits has serious 
drawbacks, The program would enrail high administradve coiti, because it 
would require a substantial increase in interagency coordination. Recipients 
w^ould have to be cross-checked through a nuinber of different progfams, 
Moreover^ it would more than likely increase the degree of discrimination 
and afbitrariness in the present system. According ro Roberc H. Havemanj 
neither of the guaranteed income measures now pending in CongresSs both 
uf which provide for in-kind paymentSj "has overcoine the issues of adminis- 
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criuive discredon regarding aitegorizutions, reporting eligibilicy und benefit 
deEcrminarionj Eernii nation, and social services chat have plagued die cur- 
rent welfare sysieiii for years," Indeed, he concludes, the problem would 
be exacerbated if eidier measure svere adopred. 

( 5 ) What will be die role of scare and local government in any federal 
progruin ofTf^ring a guaranteed income? The present welfare system is 
founded on u philosophy of federalism— sharing of fcsponsibillcy between 
the federal and the state and local governments, Washington provides funds 
throuiji varying matching formulas; state and local units, in addidon to 
some lundingj are responsible for administration of the program. The pro= 
posed plan would obviously alter these historic roles fundamentally. The 
word \f/mr<ifUiie is defined in Webster s as '*a positive assurance that some- 
thing will be done/* More and more, authorities see a guan^.ntee of income 
as "an access to benefits as a macter of right which is conditioned only upon 
rile level of a person s or family s income/' The topic calls for the federal 
government alone to ussume this responsibilicy, To do this it must exercise 
full control over funding programs and administration; otherwise, the 
guarantee w^oukj nor be com piece j and capricious actions by state and local 
governments could intrude to deny a family what the law specifies is theirs 
by right. The negative may find a disadvantage in eKcluding state and local 
participation in admin istration= The contacts of welfare departments with 
the poor are now used not only to give them public assistance checks but 
also to furnish social counseling. The social w^orker can provide homemak- 
ing and nutrition advice and can refer the poor clien to sources of family 
help, medical aid, and job training and placement Thi* potential usefulness 
of these programs would argue for some form of assistance other than a 
monthly check. It could be argued that these social services are best pro- 
vided ^by^ local governnient, since that level is closest to the needs of the 
people. In response to this urgunient^ the alRrmative can demc^nscrate w^ays 
in which state and local governments still would 1^ used by the federal gov- 
ernment, only in a supportive capacity. There is no barrier, for example, 
which, svoukl prL ^ent federal agencies from contracting social work out to 
the stares, 

(6) Why should the guarantee be made exclusively by the federal gov- 
ernment? The afitrmative answer to this question has already been madCj 
in part, in diis secdon and in previous sections. First, it is argued that over 
the years the present system, by distributing responsibility for public assis- 
tance programs dirough three levels of government, has generated a mas- 
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sivcf, ofrcn duplicacivc bureaucracy. Nor only docs this biifeaucracy skim 
off a subscuiHial amount of tile monuy %vhich should be going to the poor, 
bur It also has become inefficient and unresponsive. Second, incidences of 
discriniinadon are bcHeved ro be greater in programs adminiscercd by stare 
and local governmcints. Third, the present system is murked by an uneven- 
ness m benefits, Starc: and local governments are largely free to determine 
what relief rhey \vf]] give to the pour and ar whar benefit levels. This un^ 
evenness penalizes the poor in certain areas while encouraging interstate 
migradon. Finally, many experts doubt that the financiai oipiicity of the 
states is sufficicnc to carry out welfare programs at the level demunded by 
the presenr crisis. Quire obviously, some of these charges are equally true 
for the federal governincnr. Hopefully, further research will disclose where 
the responsibility for the programs should really lie, 

Copisec/mfices ifml cfmcomiiants of a };//fimftaed bicomti pldu, Any 
guaranteed income prognim will produce signilkanc fallout effects. Thus, as 
Robert H. Haveman observes, the programs, by necessity, will involve 
trade-offs. In order to gain advantages for the poor, some disadvantages may 
liuve to be inajrred for the public at large. While by no means alhinclusive, 
these trade o/Th arc concerned with costs and funding, die efTects on other 
programs, thrir inlladonary imj?act, work disincendves, and savings. 

Clearly, most aflirmative plans will entail very subsrandal expenditures. 
Estimates of ihc poverty income gap range from 10 to 17 billion dollars. 
And this is nor the only cosr that must be met, for there may be subtle, 
ycx substanda] hidden costs. A minimuni income might cause state and 
local s]iending and jsrivate charitable contributions to dry u]3, and the 
deliciencies created would have to be compensared for by the federal 
government. Moreover, to the extent that individuals stop working in order 
to qualify for the plan (we wili analyse this more fully later ), costs would 
escalate yet higher. Allirmanves will be compelled to lind the inost ex- 
pedient means for raising tens of billions of dollars. We need not discuss 
the plethora of specific nrguments that this entails. Sunicc it to say that 
once again the economic eiTecrs of tax iricrcase and tax reform and the 
military and economic randiications of defense cuts will be relevant areas 
of discussion. 

In addidon, the gtinranteed income approach is bound to have a sub^ 
stantia! elTect on odier government programs. Recent experience nt die 
bdend level has demonstrated that no sizable program can be considered 
in a budgetary vacuum. The negative side may argue that a large spending 



program, given cxistini? political priorities, may well trandate into cut- 
bucks in otlier social programs. Apart froni challenging the political 
assumptions on which this disadvnncugu is bnsedj aflirmatives may make 
considerable inrouds into the disadvantugc by two arguments. First, if the 
poverty problem is solved, ir is reasonablu to expect that sizable portions 
of other pfoj^rams will be rendered irrelcvanc, Jf individuals can meet the 
costs of their own medical care and housing, for example, the need for 
federal spending on diese items will be proportionately reduced. Second, 
a minimum incpnie would relieve the state and local governments of the 
burden of welfare costs, pcrmitiing them to dedicate liberated resources 
CO taking up the slack caused by federal cutbacks. 

Still furdier^ a guaranceed income plan risks serious inflation. This may 
well be one of rhe jnost serious problems faced by an afiirmntive plan. 
Todays economic record— which is viraially unparalleled in peacetime— 
suggests the inadequacy of present means of res^raiic. This backdrop jnakes 
all the more worrisome any inflationary impact of a guaranteed income. 
The danger seems troni thtee causes. 

Collection of revenue for the plan would present the first inflationary 
danger. Most cornmonlyj a guaranteed income plan svould be funded 
through tax increases, liur experience shows that tax increases tend to 
draw off rather than reduce spending. When money is transferred from 
savingH to a guvernment spending ]irogramj die amount of money circu- 
lating in the economy increases, and the danger of inflation grows. Tax 
reform would likely have the same effect, since most loopholes Ce,g,^ 
capital gains and tax free municijjal bonds) encourage the weahhy to 
save and invest. Nor would cutting military spending entirely avoid diis 
prciblem. Economic studies have demonstrared that defense spending is 
only marginally expansionary while social programs arc highly stimulatory. 
Thus, when money is diverted from military spending to social welfare 
projects, it has the elTect of increasing demand in the uconnm), and, thus, 
of fueling innarion. 

Beyond this, the distribution of revenues in the plan would encourage 
innati(3n. The j^eople who would receive funds from die ]dan, the poor, 
are the people most likely to spend. In economic terms, diose near the 
poveriy line iiave ihe highest marginal propensity ro consume (MPC); 
their MFC is nearly lOO percent. This means that the poor would spend 
Q nearly 1(H) cents out ot every extra dollar of income they receive, (In fact, 

gp^" the logic of the anirmative case guarantees this. If the poor are so strapped 
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for necessities, they will certainly spend csccra money rather than invescing 
itj The MPC of the middle and upper income brackefs is much lower. 
Thus, income pfogrums create a permanent reservoir of high demand in 
the economy, which feeds the fires of inflation. This factor^nteracts with 
clic collection factor to produce what may be a significanc problem of 
demand-pull inflafion. 

Finally, independencly, the guaranteed income may well cxncerbate cost^ 
push inflation. It has been observed that wages in the United States arc 
Jeterniined by borh technical and social conditions. Certainly, the prime 
determinunr of ssages is the importance and difficulty of the job; but 
wage levels also mark social class. When auto %vorkers get pay increases, 
steel wofkers want them too; when firemen receive higlier wages, police- 
men also demand them. In each case, the dinkulty of the job has not 
changed. But, for one group of workers to permit workers in a comparable 
crude to be better remunerated %x=ouId be :o imply that the otlier group 
IS more valuable to society and has higher status. A kind of stratification 
develops; the %^arious trades art implicitly categorized in a hierarchy. 
Wages among the cnides in one category tend to be closely correlated, 
while clear dilTerenfiaJs exist among professions in dlfferenc categories! 
Historically, if income rise? for one category, otlief categories tend to push 
their incomes up as well in order to preserve the income difTefenriah 

This pattern indicates that when the poor have thdr incomes rnised, 
NS'orkcrs in the earnings bracket immediately above apply pressure through 
their unions for wage increases sumcient to restore the income differentiah 
Ihis, in turn, forces workers in the next bracket to press for higher pay, 
and so on until innationary pressure is sufftised throughout the entire 
economy. 

h would seem from the foregoing analysis that affirmatives would be 
w^ise to invesfigare carefully the economics of the innationary process 
and to develop sophisticated defenses of the abiUry of present restraint 
structures to hold greater innationary presstu'es in check, 

Perhaps the most frequently voiced of all objections to the guaranreed 
income is that assured economic security would remove the incentive to 
work. After institution of a program, workers, it is fen red, would uit their 
jobs or never look for employment in the iir^t place. 

There are many options for response available to the anirmative. It may 
contend, for example, thut there ^-re noneconomic reasons for wt^rking. 
Our society is jiermeiited with the work etliic. Attitude profiles seem to 



reveal fhat many citizens could not keep their self-respect if they quit their 
jobs to live off the government. Moreover, many more would undoubtedly 
beconje bored with unlimited time and would hold a job to escape bore- 
dom. This suggests that, while, there could be some initial dislocation, the 
loss of incentive would be cempofary. Even if some workers were to leave 
the labor marker permanently^ this may just open up jobs for some of the 
great many Americans who are now unemployed. The precise effects of 
the work disincentive which would be caused by income plans hns only 
recently been seriously investigated. At the present time^ n. number of pilot 
studies are in progress (funded rhrough the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare), The 
results of these studies will become available in the Inre summer and 
early fall of 1973, 

Finally^ die aflirmative might structure their income guarantee so as to 
minimize diis problem, A common approach is the negative-inCome=tax 
proposuL Such a plan sets some minimum income level, say S2400j which 
every family would be guaranteed. Benefits would be reduced by a frac- 
cionj perhaps 50 percenc, for outside earnings,''''- ThuSj if a family made 
$1000 on its owris its benefits would be reduced by half that amount^ 
or S500. Its grant from the federal government would then be $2400 
minus S50(), or SI 900, for a total income of $2900 (SIOOO for earnings 
and S1900 from the go%x^rnment). Under such, a plan, diere would remain 
some economic reason to work. 

The problem of .work disincentive, as well us presencing dijriculties for 
the anirmacivej raises some diorny questions of topicality. Can the affirma- 
tive condition its guaranteed income plan with work provisions? Some 
authorities contend that this practice would violate the letEer and spirit of 
the guarantee. On the surface, this view ilies in the face of experience. 
Most of the guaranteed income plans presented in recent years have con- 
rained prti vis ions to offset the work disincentive effect. The theoretical 
arguments for incjtLding such provisions are well developed in. the American 
Enterprise Institute s Spechi/ A^Mlysh. Income, the Sfiechil Andlysis explains, 

can be defined as the product nf cfFort— die result of labor or capital input. 
Given this description of incnme [in a guaranteed income phui] the federal 
governmenc is required to do nothing more dian provide to all citizens a 
meaningful □pportunicy io earn wa^es. This could be done in one of two 
ways: the federal government cnuld ccjnditiun the rcccipi of benefifs on the 
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applicnnr's wiliingnMS to seek -vmk, or the government could require tliar 
all applicants make flK-mscIves nvailnble for appropriate public service em- 
ploymenc.'"' 

The Imul concomitrtnt effect of a giuiranrced income is found in its impuct 
on savings. A guiiranrccd income would provide a degree of protecdon 
against unexpected econoniic cnnistroplic, like the family head losing his 
job, It would also provide an assured income after retiremenr. In so doing, 
a guarancced income niight reduce c%\o imjjortant motives for fiimilics 
to save. To be sure, some other reasons, like saving for a new cur or a 
vacacion, would remain, but there \\ould no doubt^be a real decrciise in 
sa%ings. 

The problem would be most manifesc in bank deposits and pension fiinds. 
Bank deposits-especial ly chose in savings and Joan institutions-provide an 
mdispensable source of funds for the housing Indiiscry. Pension funds (widi 
about SI 00 billion in assets and reserves) are major underwriters of 
industriaj growth by their. purchases of stocks and bonds, 

Resoh'cth TIm the VedevHl CoverumefH Sbo/tld Provhie ti Pro^nini for 
the Emphymeiit of All EniployMo Viiiietl States aihens Uvine jn 
Poi'eyty 

This jjroposition invites a searching reappniisal of current manpower 
proicrums. Qverail, it appears to call for the adoption of a comprehensive 
pro^qfam similar to programs developed in the 1930s and early lyfiOs, 
These pro,i|rams cmpJoyed a number of approaches-economic stimulation, 
public work, emjsloymenc in public services, and retraining^which allowed 
flexible responses to particular and clianging economic canditions. How- 
ever, the anirmative sitle need not advocate a jjrogram of such magnitude. 
Jt may choose to hjiiit itself co any one of rhe approaches given above, as 
long as it can demonstrate chat tlint approach can genera'tc enouqh em- 
ploynunt ro meet the needs of all employable citizens in poverty. " 

Pi-fJiMc ,1 lmj>,r,Nii. According to Webster's, this phrase requires the 
federal government "to draft and iniplenK'nt a plan" for employing em 
ployable United Sciitcs citizens. The precise nature of tlic plan is not 
spec'i.'iccl. Ir could include any of tlie mechanisms for Job creation tlescribed 
above. Moreover. Ir does nor preclude rhe pcj.'S.sihillty uf the adirmative 
striicturing its plan to subsidisiW wages paid by private ein]iloyers (in order 
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to encourage chtm to hire the poor, since it wouldn'c cost us much in wages) 
or even compeUing private Industry to make available n certain number of 
jobs for poor peoples In either case, the federril government would still 
supply a phu\ of procedure^ and that is all the resolution requires. The 
cles'CT kiflirninrive rnay %\'ei] want to include these options m its plan, using 
rhe federal government as an actual employer of the poor only when, and 
if, mcL hanisms for employment in the private sector fail. 

Far the (employment, in jiast years^ the word lor may prove to be 
an extreniely troublesome term. In rhe context of the proposition, howeverj 
it seems ro be an equivalent of /;/ orcler io. Taken in this sense, die phrase 
for the GnipUiymeut means in order to em play. Again, it should be under = 
stood that this does not apparently limit the- topic to any one mode of job 
creation. Hconomic stimulation, public svorks, direct hiring^ retrainings 
anti-innationary monetary and fiscal policy, and even tariff adjuscments 
mighr have as their ends em ploy mem opportunities. 

Employ meni is delined as "the state of being employed'* or ''die state 
of having one's services engaged/' Jc seems approprince ro note here that 
the anirmative can claim its ad%^an cages iii One of two pfimary areas. A 
team may well wish to claim that the primary advantage of its ]iroposal 
is that it provides income to the poor, thus bettering their economic and 
social condition. A Iter natively, it may cUuni as its advantage the work that 
gers done us a result of hiring the poor. This wauld be most applicable to 
a case in which the federal government directly employed all citizens in 
public works pfojecEs. In such a case, the nflirmative may claim advuntages 
from more highways, more mass trunsportadon, or \\'hatevcr. (Ir should 
be clcrir from the discuss Ion above about the naEure of a program that 
the afiirmattve is \sell within its rights in specifying diat the government 
will emj^loy the jiuor in certain types of jobs, which is what is being done 
herej The uperacive principle is that lopicalicy is a plan argument. As 
Jong as the afrirmative adopts the resolution and does not go beyond ir in 
the specilics of its plan, any advantage which flows from diar plan is per- 
fectly acceptable. It is the resolution as embodied in the specifjc anirmative 
plan which should be adopted, and not the ankmutive aitvantages. I'he 
advantages are simply reasons why sve should adopt die plan, and as long 
as they come about as natural consequences of a topical phin, they need 
not be relared in any odier way ro the warding (^f the resoludon, 

0\ (ill etnpiuytihlc Uuiivd Stiiivs viilzviu, A citizen is emjiloyable, ac= 
cording CO formal deliniiion, il he is capalde of accepting work. It is 
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important to undersfand chnc the work may not be what he desireSj nor 
may it equal his level of skills. Employment opportunities are determined 
by the needs of the job marker, not by the whims and predilections of 
individuals. Thus the resolution dictates only that the nffirmative proposal 
make empioynient avaihiblc to all employable citigens, but the employ- 
ment opportunities created do not have ro be In particuhu occupations or 
at specified levels of skills^ nor do they have to cover u range of salary 
levels. Some citizens may refuse to accept employment under these condi- 
tions. Obviously, if enough citizens folloNS'ed fliis course^ the allirmative 
would encounter difficulties in meeting its need. But, technically, the job 
of the affirmative is to get the horse to waterj not to make it drink Of 
course, the aflirmative may compel employables to enter its plan. This 
provision requires enforcement mechanisms %vhich_ may not be feasible 
because criteria of employability are not precise and clear. The problem 
is discussed belo%s\ 

W/ja is fm emplayabh.^ Precise criteria for c-mployubility simply do not 
exist. On the surfacei one criterion is physical ability; persons with severe 
handicaps, for eKample, may not be able to %vork. Even in the niedicalJield, 
however, unLimbiguoiis criteria do nor exist. Aflirmati%^es may wish to 
require a medical examination and entrust such judgments to medical 
pcrspnne]. Other criteria svill be even more difHcult to establish. For ex- 
ample, it might be argued that u mothef with small children is not em- 
ployable because she is needed in the home. But surely, part-time work 
would not necessarily create problems. And presumablyj at some point she 
could assume fulNtime employment without difficulty. But where does one 
draw the line? 

One possible solution to these diniculties is to argue chat a person is 
empJoyable if he has the physical capability to work and washes to do so. 
The anirmativc could ar|rue chat aside from physical limitations (or par- 
haps even including them) the individual himself is obviously in the best 
position to decide if he or she is employable. The plan would simply make 
empioynient available to all svlio wanted to work. Any advantage from 
such a plan woukl clearly depend on the abihty of the aflirmative to 
prove chat many poor people svant to work but simply cannot fuid jobs, 
which is a very reasonable proposition. 

An additional problem is posed by teenagers. The resolution requires 
that all employuble cjcikiens be covered, and teenagers certainly fall s\i'fhin 
chac heading. The resolution seumingly requires that the plan make em- 
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ployment available to this group. However, in general, ceenagefS are 
probably able to work only part-time, and the difficulties of adminiscering 
a part-time program, which may be very formidable, must be considered. 

Poverty is another relative concepc for svhich there can be no one '*right'* 
definicion. The unit of time involved in determining poverty is very 
important If poverty is defined in terms of annual income, then die affirma- 
tive plan would probably be restricted to the hard core unemployed. If^ 
however, that same annual income is converted to a monthly or weekly 
income flow, then the proposal will take in a great many of the fractionally 
unemployed^ that is, those who may be out of work for a period of several 
weeks looking for a naw job. Hence, en for cement provisions would have 
to be more generaL 

In any employment a difficult question of continued eligibility arises. 
If the afiirmative pays a wage sufficient to life people out of poverty, then 
under the terms of the resoludon such people would not be eligible for 
the program the second year. They would simply no longer be poor. Nor 
can the affirmative avoid this difliculty by arguing that "living in poverty'* 
means living in poverty at the time of the plan's enactment, Such an 
approach would, exclude all those who become poor in the future, which 
will obviously severely limit the affirniarive*s significance. 

In meeting this problem, the affirnuitive has several opuons. The poverty 
line might be drawn high enough so chat a reasonable wage could be paidj 
thus providing an adequate income, but still not a sufficient Income to 
bring program participants over the poverty line. For example^ if a relative 
standard were adopted, the affirmadve could define as poor anyone who 
made less than half of the national median income (about 55000), Then 
a reasonable income would still leave beneficiaries poor, although it would 
substantially improve their economic well-being. Alrefnatively, the affirma^ 
dve might argue chat ihrng in poverty means "living in poverty in the 
absence of the affirmative program/* Income from the job which the 
affirmadve provides would thus be excluded in determining continued 
poverty, Tliis approach, however^ obviously poses problems for affirmative 
cases that atrempc to subsidize private \s'ages. At least some people who are 
covered might well be employed even without the subsidy at the same 
wage and hence would not really be poor. Such difficulties seem reladvely 
insignificant. Finally, the affirmative might specify us part of their program 
that ir was only temporary assistance, Por example, the individual could 
be paid some ^pecilied wage chu first year, 73 percent of that wagy the 
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second year, and 50 percent of clie wnge the chifd year, Thiy woLild provide 
a SLibstandal incentive for the:* participants to seek employment in the 
private sector widiour the government's assisrnnce. If he could not do so, 
however^ he could again becdme poor after u rransition period and would 
agiiin be eligible for the governmc-nc's assistance. 



Resalv&d: That the Pudmuil Government Shoidd Enact a Program of 
Coniprchcnsipa W'^elfarG for United StafGs Citizens Living in Poverty 

Many of the terms of this proposition were defmed in our discussions 
of income plans and niLinpower programs, so they do not require treac- 
menr here. By the same token, many of the issues %sdiich underly this topic 
have already been discussed, A program of comprehensive welfare, like 
u guaranteed income^ aims bodi at reducing %velfure costs fhrough admin- 
iscracive restructuring and at ending the problems of di^crlmi nation, uneven 
coverage, and underfunding. 

What is a comprehensive program of welfare? More and more, welfare 
is precisely defined in the literature on poverty. The term refers to public 
assistance programs, both state and federah svhich support the poor through 
cash and in^kind benefits. More specificallyj welfare includes such cash 
support programs as Aid to the Blind, Aid to the Partially or Totally Dis= 
abled^ Aid to Families svith Dependent Children, Aid for the Aged, general 
public assistance, and such in -kind revenues as Public Housing (in all 
forms), Medicaid, ihe Food Stump program, and so forrh. Welfare docs 
not include Social Security benerits, Veterans Pensions, and the like, Com- 
prehensive means "covering . . . completely or nearly completely; in- 
clusive," ThuSj the proposicion culls for a program which would encompass 
all of the goals of ekisting pL'hilic assistance programs. These programs 
would be pulled together by the iV'deral government into one jiackage. 

However, in die view of the writers, a program of comprehensive welfare 
does not have io include all existing prugnimSj nof must it include the 
present mix between cash assistance and in-kind assistance. As long as die 
afiirmanive meets the goal of welfare, its proposal is, propositionah 
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information related to resHnmh, im^lrucrion, and purconnol prepiiratiDn m bW 
Icvolb cind in all instiiutions concerned witli insiruction in rGading, English 
journalism, tipuuch and theatre. " ^ ' 

The Spt^uch CQmmunic^iiicjn Modulo of ERIC/RCS, located ^\ tho he.Hlqu^rtors 
of the Spoedi Comnainication Association, 'processes cill educational matt^rials 
dotiling with forGnsics, raclio/TV/film, intfirpersqiidl £ind small group inleraution, 
oral intcrprciUnion, rhetorical nnd communicntlon theory, instructiorml dovolop^ 
menl, spennh f^cionct?H, thonlry, and piihlic addroiis. 

Hiyii School dfibLUors can obtain n weiillh of inforrTiation on tho 1973^74 DGbcitu 
Resolutions throucjh their um of thu ERIC inforni^iiiun ratrlt^^ul ^y^lyin, J\w 
T/wsmirus of BH/C DescrifjtQrs (includinti such dcsGriptors as EconomiCiilly 
Disadvantaycid, Low Income, Gunrantnficl Ineorno, Wulfcuf? Recipionls, and 
Cunsus Fic)uraHj and lha abstraciH of dncumefUs found in Rcsaarah in E'ltication 
and Current Index to Jourrmis In Edumtion can exptidite rGsuarch anrl ehminato 
limu'CunsLimintj iyadiny of irrulcivant maturials. The Spooch Comniunication 
Module wili mako fciwiilahlH froo of dKufju bmii rtnnolatfjd bibliogniphicis 
dusiynDd to aid duharors in llmlr resHarcii and will providti inforniatinn on how to 
makn tlie most efficiunt usu of the ERIC system. Direct your requosls to: 

ERIC/RCS SpeiHjh Communiccuion Modulo 
Speech Communtcntion Associ£ittQn 
Statler Hilton Hotol 
Now York, Naw York 10001 



